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e Issue Feature—A Century Turns at Colt’s e 


THE chief product of 1848 and today’s modern developments in plastics at Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Mfg. Co., are contrasted in the cover illustration above. It is emblematic of the too-often-forgotten 
fact that skill in firearms manufacture was responsible for our mass production system of peace- 
time products. And mass production of firearms was first. practiced on a large scale at Colt’s Armory. 
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TWO ROADS TO ROME 


From the conflict of opinions which will surely trouble the minds of many 
Connecticut citizens during the special and regular sessions of the General 
Assembly and in the next Congress, one might conclude that the issues which 
cause such sharp clashes are fundamental. That may be a mistaken conclusion, 
for it does not necessarily follow that those who disagree sharply have rad- 
ically different purposes. The intensity of their strife is the measure of the 
gap which separates their views. Among devout people who worship the same 
God there is often substantial difference in their views on the proper methods 
of approaching Him. 

There will be presented to the General Assembly radically different 
programs on social, labor and tax legislation. But the partisans on all the 
issues, with few exceptions, will be groups of men having worthy goals in 
mind. Both, whether they are acutely aware of it or not, feel that their 
particular methods afford the shortest route toward better things. 

Much the same circumstances will prevail in Congress, except that 
there is a new force in the world, more noticeable in its workings at the 
seat of federal rather than state government. It is, broadly speaking, collec- 
tivism. No matter how labeled, collectivism seeks the establishment of a 
super-state where men’s destinies will be shaped by a select few. It threatens 
the foundations of democracy and freedom. It has been seeping more and 
more into legislative acts in recent years, and will continue to be injected 
into legislative bills introduced during the coming session of Congress under 
the guises of progressivism and liberalism. Should we adopt too many of these 
so-called liberal and progressive ideas we shall throw away the fruits of one 
thousand years of struggle to bring the sovereign under a constitution, and to 
establish for the individual and voluntary groups of men rights which they 


can forge against kings, barons, magnates, majorities and mobs. 


In the divergence of opinion in matters both federal and state there are 
always at least “two roads to Rome”. One gets you there; the other sinks 
you in a bog. Let us not rénounce our ancestors’ struggles to achieve, and 
thus abandon the hope of making the world a better place for our children. 

We can keep on the “right road to Rome”, and eventually obtain most 
of the objectives of those whose opinions now diverge, if we but remember 
the lesson taught by the struggles of our forefathers who suffered and died 
in order that tyranny should end and men be free. 


[1] 


































THE 
BOILER 
BLEW 


4 or 5 Boilers 

will Blow up today 
Will one of the 4 or 5 boilers that blow 
up every day be yours? If so, the 
chances are 20 to 1 that it is uninsured 
and uninspected. Why risk your busi- 
ness, your life itself in fact, when sound 
insurance inspection can minimize the 
possibility. 





Efficient Inspection Service 
Prevents Explosions and Breakdowns 
Careful and thorough periodic inspection by “L-M-C”’ ery inspection service alone is well worth the low cost 
boiler experts assures you of the highest degree of safety of the policy. 

humanly possible against explosion, cracking or break- 
downs of machinery. It assures you, too, of utmost 
efficiency from your boilers and consequent low fuel 
consumption. You buy protection in more ways than 
one. 


Substantial Dividends Paid Policyholders 
While securing this expert service Lumbermens’ policy- 
holders benefit through the annual dividends returned 
to them each year since organization. 

Write today for complete information on Lumber- 
Policyholders state that “L-M-C” boiler and machin- mens’ inspection service and dividend savings. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
DIVISION OF KEMPER INSURANCE 

Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 

“World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 





se ¥“" TO ANSWER INQUIRIES! 


When a prospect inquires of you he probably inquires of two or three of your 
competitors at the same time. Show him how much better your service is by 
answering his inquiry over the telephone. While he is still waiting for your 
competitors to answer, you can give him the information he seeks if you reach 
for the long distance telephone the minute his inquiry is received. He will 
appreciate your promptness; if you do not close the sale as a result of the first 
call, have your salesman follow it up quickly and vigorously. Almost nothing 
so favorably influences a prospect as a prompt and thorough answer to 
inquiries. Confirm your telephone conversation by letter. 













Our experienced representatives have a background of thousands of successful 
case histories showing that the systematic use of the telephone builds better 


mS 









business. Their experience and counsel are yours for the asking . . . without USE YOUR 
obligation, of course. Just telephone your business office and ask for our TELEPHONE 
toll representative. MORE OFTEN 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 








A CENTURY TURNS AT COLT’S 


featuring The Plastics Division 


Calcutta bound Samuel Colt whittled the world’s first revolving pistol before the start of the Colt century. 


Then came crude unworkable models, “laughing gas” lecture demonstrations by pseudo “Dr. Coult” 


of Bombay to finance others that worked 
N. J. . Ruin 
Eli Whitney lends a hand 


Spanish American war activity 





Editor’s Note. This article will feature chiefly the 
growth of the Plastics Division at the close of a cen- 
tury at Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company. Be- 
cause of the distinctly modern appeal of plastics at 
Colt’s and the fact that the general story of plastics 
was discussed in the October issue, we are reversing 
our usual approach in the industrial series, leaving 
the details of firearms development for presentation 
in a later article devoted to the Firearms industry of 
Connecticut. Only the highlights of arms develop- 
ment will be mentioned here to link the present 101st 
year with the past. More complete details of the 
other divisions of Colt’s will be included in a future 
issue. 


ITHOUT a catalog or advertising, the Plastics 

, X | Division of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Com- 

pany has been built up in a period of seven years 
until it ranks today, at the turn of the company’s first cen- 
tury (1836-1936) among the top three makers of moulded 
buttons and buckles in the United States! That’s from a 
$10,000 volume in the first year to a—well we can’t say the 
big figure today, but it’s “tops” in the field. Flat buttons in 
all shapes, sizes and desired colors for trousers, men’s wear, 
children and ladies’ ‘wear; rounded, oval and odd design 
fancy buttons and buckles of more than 600 designs and 
300 colors leave the factory. In numbers the annual produc- 
tion runs high in the millions—and is still on the increase. 
They are sold chiefly to the leading manufacturers of gar- 
ments in the United States through the company’s own 
salesmen who are intimately acquainted with the problems 
of these manufacturers and with the limitations of the 
machines which affix the buttons to the garments. 

That the nation’s leading manufacturer of pistols should 
suddenly be announced as a leader in a line so remotely 
connected with firearms production must be startling to 
the layman: who takes his news from name clues, from 
the daily press, and from industrial historical interpreters 
like “Fortune” magazine. To explain that which we are 
informed has never been made public before, except in a 
limited way by “word of mouth”, we return to the year 
1922. 

The close of the World War brought a cessation of the 
feverish activity which kept as many as eight thousand 
men and women busy at Colt’s Armories turning out tens 
of thousands of pistols and thousands of machine guns. 
Yawning spaces of inactivity in the plant, with nearly a 
million square feet of floor space, spelled tremendous em- 





‘ Development of automatic pistols 
New Products, dishwashers, electrical products, moulded goods—-plastics. 
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the start of the Colt century March 5, 1836 at Paterson, 
Hope in six shooter deaths for Indians and Mexicans in "Texas and Florida 
An arms empire envisioned and started at Hartford 

Colt’s Ss grows as its product aids in pioneering the West 


Civil War New products 


World War 


ployment and heavy loss if something was not done speedily 
to refill them with some profitable peacetime activity. 
Looking about cautiously for product lines which ap- 
peared to have the possibility of filling the gap, the man- 
agement discovered what seemed most logical in the prod- 
ucts manufactured by the John’s-Pratt Company of Hart- 
ford. Accordingly, in 1922, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Company purchased the stock, plant, patents and good- 
will of that company, which since 1886 had been highly 
successful as makers of compressed asbestos products 
(sheet, rod, braided, gasket washer and disc packing) mar- 
keted under the trade name of Vulcabeston. With this 
purchase came also the Noark Electrical equipment line, 
since expanded tremendously into the present comprehen- 
sive Colt-Noark line including industrial safety switches, 
meter entrance switches, motor control equipment, fuses 
and accessories. 

Another development (and this is most pertinent to 
our present story) that came with the purchase of the 
John’s-Pratt Company was the introduction into the Colt 
line of the “J.P.” moulded products. This department known 
today as the Plastics Division, is now split into three 
departments: the button department which furnishes but- 
tons, buckles, moulded slides and garment trimmings for 
the garment industry; the mechanical goods department 
engaged in the manufacture of mechanical brake lining, 
sheet and other forms of packing; and the general plastics 
moulding department producing a large variety of moulded 
products that enter an ever expanding circle of users. 

To complete the present cycle of peacetime activity 
there was also absorbed after the World War a small 
manufacturer of dishwashing machines which had been 
producing its line of Autosan machines in the Colt plant. 
Since this line was absorbed Colt Autosan dishwashing 
machines have been installed in leading institutions and 
hotels throughout the world, with the present range of 
models including those which wash and rinse tableware for 
30 to 3,000 persons per meal. 


We Continue With Plastics 


When the “J P” line first came under Colt’s wing it 
merely consisted of asbestos packing and insulation of 
various types. Under the guidance of Colt management a 
custom moulding department was started to mould plastics 
like Plaskon, Durez, Bakelite, Beetle and other trade- 
marked synthetic plastic compounds. Not completely sat- 
isfied with the quality of all products made from pur- 
chased compounds, this division started its own experi- 
mental laboratory where it developed Colt-rock, a com- 











COLT’S combination bottle closures which are also 
used for measuring jiggers. 


pound of admitted superior qualities. Since the custom 
moulding field proved to be highly competitive, Colt’s have 
developed a large number of standard stock items. 

The first big moulding item to be made at Colt’s and 
one which has since become one of its standard lines was 
the moulded cap for collapsible tubes. After forging ahead 
to large production totals in this field during a period 
when the competitive tin cap had to be sold at a figure 
40% higher, on account of the higher price of unmanu- 
factured tin, then 78¢ per lb., Colt’s found that competi- 
tion was becoming keener as prices of tin tumbled. After 
a neck and neck “battle of prices” Colt’s again injected 
that quality of mechanical ingenuity which had made it 
famous as a manufacturer of arms. It developed, under 
the guidance and direction of B. Franklin Conner, an 
automatic machine to reduce the cost of production. Not 
content with this development, it went further to pro- 
duce a cap with a liner which, at once, became an airtight 
closure without the necessity of any extra inner form of 
stopper. This innovation brought its closures into the wider 
bottle and jar cap field, where it is now a powerful factor. 

Today Colt’s plastic division makes millions of com- 
bination bottle closures and caps (used for measuring jig- 
gers) for the manufacturers of spirits, and more millions 
of a similar variety for the drug industry. 

These developments opened the door for close study of 
the needs of the pharmaceutical, cosmetic and container 
trade. The great demand for a wide range of colors in con- 
tainers became immediately apparent to Colt observers. 
To meet that demand Colt’s have produced a range of 
more than 300 color shades, and have a color expert whose 
business it is to produce colors that will match swatches 
of cloth submitted by the garment trade as well as paper 
labels submitted by the pharmaceutical trade. 

First of the containers introduced were powder boxes 
and cream jars in any desired range of colors, these being 
made for the quality cosmetic houses such as Coty, Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer and others. To make the present highest 
grade cosmetic and pharmaceutical containers, a new 
material known as “Coltrock Supreme” was perfected in 
the Colt plastic laboratories (two now in operation). And 


topping all other developments in the cosmetic container 
field for 1936 was the introduction of Colt’s Air Insu- 
lated, Featherweight Container, made in three parts:—the 
inner bowl to hold the ingredients; the outer bowl which 
holds and protects the inner bowl and forms the outer 
wall of the air insulating chamber; and the cover. The 
inner bowls are made from “Coltrock Supreme’’ plastic 
compound, said to be the strongest light weight plastic 
of its classification ever developed commercially. This new 
plastic compound is also said to be the only one which has 
successfully passed all tests with particular respect to the 
unusual conditions encountered in the packaging of cos- 
metics, pharmaceuticals and formulae comprising high per- 
centages of natural fruit juices, water animal fats, mineral 
and vegetable oils, glycerine, etc. 

Like most of the new designs in Colt’s plastic line, the 
air insulated container is thoroughly covered by patent 
applications, many of which will be later introduced in 
trays, boxes and other container types. Compared with opal 
glass jars the weight of Colt’s air insulated containers 
averages 70% less in varying sizes—an obvious advantage 
with respect to packing, shipping and handling costs, dis- 
play and consumer appeal. Having the same recognized 
standard contents capacity as opal jars, the air insulated 
container presents several other advantages. If the outer 
bowl is broken, the contents remain uncontaminated in 
the inner bowl. Complete loss of the product would result 
from the breakage of an opal jar. In place of the heavy 
inert materials as contained in the opal jar, air space— 
an excellent insulation—lies between the outer and inner 
bowls. The inner bowl is fastened to the bottom of the 
outer by means of four legs with fins which hold it se- 
curely in the holes of the outer chamber without cement 
or other adhesive agent. These containers are also designed 
so that the bottom of any size will fit the top of the 
cover of the same size thus assuring more secure stocking 
for display purpose. As absolute protection against evap- 
oration of inner bowl contents, specially designed threads, 
new for the industry, have been used on the jars and caps. 
Since only a limited amount of space has been available for 
the production of “Coltrock Supreme” only the highest 
quality accounts were served with this new insulated feath- 
erweight container during 1936. 

In Colt’s rapidly growing division of a fast moving in- 
dustry, new developments follow so swiftly that obsoles- 
cence of older designs and materials is the accepted order 
of things—not in terms of ten or 20 year periods as in 
some lines but reckoned in periods of 3 years to a few 
months. Scarcely had Colt’s powder box become accli- 
mated, when company designers created a combination 
powder, cream and rouge box, each of the units being 
complete and usable when apart from their ingenious 
screw-thread assembly which binds all three units to- 
gether as one fetching cosmetic sales unit. 

Two other developments which will shortly make their 
appearance are the purse make-up kit and the automatic 
filling eye-wash cup. The former are in reality combina- 
tion powder, cream and rouge containers in miniature. 
They will be offered for sale singly, perhaps as low as 5 
cents each through chain stores, which means only 15 
cents for a complete purse make-up kit of three units. Air 
travel beauty kits for women to be offered for the 1936 
Christmas season by a leading cosmetic house are com- 
pletely equipped with Colt’s moulded plastic containers of 
the latest type and color range. 

The eye cups, for which a patent has been applied for, 
will be presented to the public with or without a case. 
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COLT molded jars made in three pieces—an outer 
shell, an inner shell and cap, making possible a three 
color jar which is practically unbreakable. Most of 
the highest quality inner shells are now made of 
“Coltrock Supreme” plastic compound. 


. 


They will also be introduced by one pharmaceutical house 
attached to a bottle of eyewash. 

Thus far we have mentioned less than a half dozen of 
Colt’s plastic products. Among literally hundreds of others 
the following are important: lip stick holders, perfumery 
bottle holders, cutlery handles, roller skate wheels, door 
knobs, costume jewelry, pencil and fountain pen barrels 
and holders, desk sets, smoking sets, thermos bottle tops 
and cases, shaving stick holders and shaving soap boxes, 
electric razor handles, cotton pickers, musical instruments, 
typewriter knobs, trays, etc. 

Four years ago Colt’s started to produce molded brake 
lining chiefly from a compound of asbestos rubber, phenol 
and oil. Tests of this lining, sales of which have increased 
at a rapid pace, show lasting qualities ranging from 35,000 
miles to 60,000 miles on one set of moulded linings. None 
of the brake lining is sold under the Colt name, all of it 
being made up and packaged for other manufacturers and 
distributors under varying trade names. 

Like many other types of business, the plastics industry 
suffers today from overproduction, largely of the cheaper 
quality of merchandise, which sells on price alone to the 
ultimate detriment of the industry. As soon as profits ap- 
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peared to be ample, literally dozens of small ill-equipped 
concerns entered the field. The result has been that many 
former users of plastics were bitterly disappointed on 
being sold plastic containers guaranteed to be waterproof 
and color proof, which were quite the contrary. These 
former users now require a lot of coaxing to get them to 
return to the fold to be served by companies who thor- 
oughly test their products for all known conditions of 
use. 

What the future may bring in the way of new products 
in the plastics’ field at Colt’s is a matter tied up with the 
ability of the design department and management to keep 
abreast or ahead of the general trend. B. Franklin Conner, 
present general manager of the Plastics Division will lead 
a tour into possible future developments in plastics when 
he speaks to the Hartford Chapter of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, at the Hartford Electric Light 
Auditorium next February. If this “lusty Colt infant” 
carries on with that same spirit of adventure and steadfast 
purpose as did the intrepid founder of the company— 
Samuel Colt—there can be no doubt as to its brilliant fu- 
ture. Already with leadership in its grasp in at least one 
line, and well on the way toward “tops” in others, there is 
every reason to envision for this peacetime activity that 
same leadership everywhere accorded Colt’s arms since the 
Mexican War. 


We Review History 


If Samuel Colt, who dreamed of an arms empire and 
came near realizing it in his short span of 48 years, could 
see the front cover of this month’s issue of CONNECTI- 
CUT INDUSTRY and the hundreds of other plastic and 
peacetime products now made in the far flung Colt plants, 
he would probably return to rest with a look of disgust 
He would doubtless feel that his brain child had degen- 
erated because it stooped to make such effeminate products 
as face cream and rouge containers and lip stick holders. 
But should he be given a new lease on life long enough to 
grasp the significant changes in the living standards—since 
the night of February 10, 1862 when he gave up his ar- 
duous labors—he would be most enthusiastic over the new 
activities. Then he would realize that the everlasting “trial 
and error” plugging of his day was being carried on today 
with the same determination and enthusiasm which moti- 


Continued on page 27 





COLT’S three-jar ensemble kit consisting of a moulded 
base into which are set the liners and tops. Liner, bot- 
tom and top are shown in lower half of photo at left. 
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Connecticut’s Youth an Important Factor in State’s 

Future—Underprivileged Group Constitutes Prob- 

lem—Junior Republic at Litchfield Renders Service 

With Unique and Successful Project in Citizenship 
Training. 



















By HARRY K. SMITH, JR. 


EADERS of industry in Connecticut today no doubt 
L= interested in the social welfare of their respective 

communities as well as the state-at-large. And an 
important fact to be recognized is that upon the youth 
of the State rests the responsibility of the future of this 
great Commonwealth. A few years ago, Walter S. Gifford 
sounded a clarion call to the nation’s business men when 
he declared that, “Depression can be as hard upon youth 
as war Hunger and poverty in children leaves 
scars for the future to reckon with With youth 
the watchword is prevention Let us everywhere 
be on guard against any retrenchment which pinches the 
young.” 

Mindful of this appeal, I desire to outline a project for 
youth which is capturing the attention of individuals 
and communities in Connecticut today. First let me cite 
a story recently presented over the radio by Directors 
Harold F. Strong, of the Junior Republic at Litchfield in 
an address under the auspices of the Hartford Health 
Society. 


Tragic Tale of 15 Year Boy 


“Spooky,” as he was nicknamed, lived in a very poor 
home in one of Connecticut’s larger cities. His father 
was a laborer and earned a fair salary. But, the home 
suffered because his pay envelope was miscarried to taverns 
and social halls for drinks and card games. The mother 
and five children barely existed in surroundings that were 
barren and cold, dreary and desolate. Little did the father 
seem to mind the meagre portions of cheap food placed 
on the table at meal times or the scanty clothing that hung 








PLANT of Junior Republic at Litchfield where char- 


on the children when they appeared on the street. 

“Spooky” got his name from the boys at school because 
his large soft black eyes were set into a very thin, sallow 
face giving him a ghost-like appearance. He well remem- 
bers one winter night when his father came home, as 
usual, drunk and irritable. The children were in bed, but 
“Spooky” the eldest, at 15, lay awake, close to his two 
brothers trying to keep warm, for a bitter cold northwest 
wind penetrated the thin walls of the house and snow was 
banking on the outside. His father was angry because no 
wood had been cut for the stove and started for the 
bedroom. While trembling with fear because of past ex- 
periences the youngster heard his mother remonstrating 
with his father. Then came a sickening thud on the floor 
as she was struck down by the enraged man. When she 
arose too weak to protest again, “Spooky” heard his 
father throwing her out of the house. Scrambling out of 
bed quickly to intercede, he was beaten unmercifully by 
his father and fearfully spent the rest of the night huddled 
in a corner with his father standing watch nearby. 

The next morning the mother was found several blocks 
away, stretched out unconscious, in the drifting snow 
on a vacant lot. She never opened her eyes again. Social 
workers came for the children and placed them in foster 
homes with the exception of “Spooky” who was sent to 
the Junior Republic in Litchfield. 

Here is a typical picture of a lad at 15 with a back- 
ground tragic and hopeless—a boy standing at the cross- 
roads of life—a youth in whom is vested society’s respon- 
sibility of making a “citizen of tomorrow.” The question 
naturally arises, what chance has he got to find the way 
to worth-while citizenship—a better and brighter future? 
He has been sent to the Junior Republic at Litchfield. 
What is this school and what will it do for “Spooky” 
and hundreds of other youngsters like him in the State 
who comprise that alarmingly increasing class of boys 
known as the underprivileged and dependent youth? 


Opportunity for the Unfortunate 
Up in the Litchfield hills the flag of the Junior Repub- 


lic flies over an imposing array of white colonial style 
buildings under the roofs of which are quartered 100 
boys, who are enacting a vital drama of self-recovery 
and directed adjustment. Standing at the cross-roads 
of life, these unfortunate victims of circumstance and 
environment have at last found a marker directing them 
on the road to better things. With youthful zest and 


acter in youth is built. 


rekindled hopes they are anxiously plotting their courses 
under a new flag that promises opportunity and progress. 

From the streets and corner lots, from broken homes 
and other unwholesome environments, from many factors 
contributing perhaps to delinquency and boyish rebellion 
are drawn these recruits to a cause that aims to convert 
human liabilities into community assets. What if some of 
them have been runaways from unhappy home conditions, 
or truants from schools where they have felt themselves 
misunderstood or perhaps they are first offenders due to 
adventuresome spirits or resentment at what they believe 
to be severe community restrictions. They are still boys— 
real boys—and the fault for their neglect or petty mis- 
demeanors rests with a social order that is not properly 
meeting the problems of the youth of today. Depression 
has exacted a terrific toll in the lives of these youngsters. 

The Junior Republic at Litchfield constitutes one of 
Connecticut’s most effective answers to the problem of 
the uncared for and neglected boy. Its record of service 
to the communities of this State over a span of 32 years 
in the treatment of these juvenile cases has been distinctive 
and noteworthy. Three other states in the Union boast 
of similarly successful Republics, namely, Pennsylvania, 
California and New York where the original Junior Re- 
public was founded at Freeville over 40 years ago by 
the originator of the idea, William Reuben George. His 
conception of citizenship training for the underprivileged 
boy was most unique, for he believed and successfully 
promoted his thought that these boys, if given a chance 
to work out their own salvation through the practical 





BOYS Conduct Own Banking 


application of the principles of living, would do just as 
good a job of it as their elders were doing in normal 
communities. Today, the Junior Republics have injected 
adult guidance into “Daddy” George’s training plan. 


Self-government Featured 


The outstanding features of the Junior Republic project 
are self-government and its own currency system. Funda- 
mentally the self-government plan teaches the young citi- 
zen the cardinal points of good citizenship and the cur- 
rency system instructs him in the “economy of living.” 
Let us see how these plans work. First of all, the Junior 
Republic is a Republic in miniature. Every boy admitted 
immediately becomes a voting citizen in good standing 
in the community. The citizens elect their administrative 
officers consisting of a President, Vice-President, Chief 
Justice and Comptroller. These heads of government sub- 


_ industry, responsibility, etc. At the end of the week 
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PHIL STONG, well known author of Washington, 
Conn., says of youth at Junior Republic, “I’ve never 
seen boys so pleasantly and urbanely disciplined— 
with such decent pride in themselves and community, 
such candor, such courtesy.” 


sequently appoint subordinates whose duties conform to 
the dictates of the executive, legislative, judicial and finan- 
cial branches of government. The machinery of govern- 
ment functions through the departmental heads, the cab- 
inet and the town meetings where the citizens themselves 
voice their approval or rejection of acts of their officers. 
The body of youthful citizenry through duly elected and 
appointed representatives make and administer all laws 
governing the community. 

What happens if one of these young citizens of the 
Republic violates a “law of the land”? It may be that 
he has “endangered the health of the community” by main- 
taining a disorderly locker in his dormitory, or perhaps, 
he has committed a “breach of peace” by misconduct 
in shop or class-room (reported by one of his fellow- 
citizens), or maybe, it is a case of “destruction of prop- 
erty.” He is indicted by the Grand Jury, a warrant is 
prepared and served by the Chief of Police he is haled 
into court and given the choice of trial by judge or jury, 
he has the opportunity of engaging counsel or he may 
ask for a public defender. If convicted he is fined a 
sum dependent upon the nature of the offense or he may 
be directed to serve a period of days in the “lodge.” Vis- 
itors to the Republic have found these court proceedings 
replete with interest and inspiration as they see these 
youthful citizens accused of offense against their com- 
munity, attacked and defended by their peers. The boys 
enter into this phase of their government with deep serious- 
ness. 


Learn to Balance the Budget it 


Another important feature of this most unique train- 
ing plan is the currency system whereby each one of these . 
youngsters learns how to “balance his budget” and it is | 
done weekly. And in order to be a citizen in good stand- 
ing with all privileges enjoyed, he must not fail to pay { 
his bills for more than two weeks in succession. That is, 
he must maintain a balance in his bank. He receives a 
scheduled rate of pay for everything he does at the Re- 
public whéther it be in the trade-shop, class-room, on gen- | 
eral maintenance work or on the athletic field. As in the . 
outside world, that rate of pay depends upon his ability, 


he receives his check which he deposits in the bank to 
his account. Then, he must disburse by check for his 


IN the court of the Junior Republic—Justice for all; 
malice toward none. 


expenses which include table board, dormitory or room 
rent, laundry and court fines or government taxes, if 
any. The average pay check is in the neighborhood of 
$9.00 per week and the average expense is about $8.50. 
Whatever amount the boy has left over to his credit for 
the week or whatever his balance in the bank is, he may 
convert into American money at par exchange for lux- 
uries such as edibles from the store, extra clothing, movies 
in Torrington or week-ends at home. Savings accounts 
are encouraged. And how these youngsters strive to “make 
their bills” each week and to work up to a sizeable balance 
in the bank! 


Real Environment Provided 


According to Director Harold F. Strong, the Republic 
endeavors to provide for the boy a friendly and hospi- 
table environment for the development of his emotions 
and abilities so that he cultivates a working philosophy 
of life and becomes an individual of social significance. 
He learns to understand the complexities of community 
life in the outside world by leading a simple community 
life within the boundaries of the school. Recognition of 
true citizenship values comes as he participates in com- 
munity action and contacts, sharing the privileges as well 
as the duties and responsibilities. 

The boy is carefully nurtured mentally, socially, spir- 
itually and physically and is given all the advantages of 
education, vocational! training, atheltics and other activi- 
ties which a more privileged boy gets in his home. For 
purposes of vocational guidance and placement the boy 


REPUBLIC citizens receive their theoretical educa- 
tion along modern lines. 


is studied by the triple approach of what he now is, what 
he has done and what can be predicted for him in the 
future. A wide choice of trades is offered and the student 
is well-equipped for self-support when he completes his 
apprenticeship in either the printing, carpentry or auto- 
mechanics’ trades, while many successful placements in 
outside work have been made from those who have taken 
up the art of cooking and baking under expert instruc- 
tion. In addition to the practical experience gained in 
the shops, the students are taught correlated subjects 
in the classrooms. Special courses are given to other stu- 
dents to meet their requirements. Those who desire to go 
high in academic training continue with their studies at 
Litchfield high where seven Republic boys are enrolled 
this fall. The young citizens are given every opportunity 
to engage in various activities such as dancing, dramatics, 
musicales and of course athletics plays a large part in 
the development of the boy. A drum and bugle corps is 
now a major activity. 


Prominent Citizens Interested 


A long list of some of Connecticut’s most prominent 
citizens graces the files of this institution’s Board of Trus- 
tees. Shortly after the establishment of the Republic in 
1904 on land bequeathed by Miss Mary T. Buell compris- 
ing 168 acres on the Goshen Road, Reverend John Hutch- 
ins, of Litchfield, became the first chairman of the board 
of trustees in 1912 with Mrs. C. B. Buell, vice-chairman; 
F, B. Mason, treasurer and F. A. King, secretary. Glancing 
through the records further, we find on the board of 
trustees in 1912 such prominent citizens as: James P. 


Andrews, Charles H. Coit, Charles $. DeForest, Judge 


AN important part of the training received at the 
Republic is the learning of a trade which will enable 
youthful citizens to be self-supporting as they leave 
the institution. 


A. McC. Mathewson, Thomas L. Norton, J. H. Putnam, 
Henry S. Chase, Harry G. Day, H. H. DeLoss, John P. 
Elton, Rev. John N. Lewis, Jr., Prof. William Beebe, 
Ralph D. Cutler, George P. Day, Prof. Irving Fisher, Rev. 
John Hutchins, Dr. Alfred C. Fones and Hon. Frank B. 
Weeks. 

Lyonel H. Putnam, of Hartford, recently succeeded the 
Hon. George H. Day, of Hartford as President. Officers 
and Trustees today are: Dean Foswell P. Angier, Hono- 
rary President, Lyonel H. Putnam, President, Mrs. Percy 
T. Walden, Vice-President, Mrs. Harlan G. Mendenhall, 
Treasurer, Mrs. Edgar B. Van Winkle, Secretary, F. North 


Clark, Assistant Treasurer. Continued on page 17 
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YOUTH AND BUSINESS 


By WINTHROP L. CARTER* 


President of the New England Council 


Editor’s Note. In his remarks to the recent New 
England Conference of State Federations of Women’s 
Clubs, Mr. Carter discussed one of the most vital 
problems of the day—what to do about suitable 
training to fit youth for practical living. We publish 
the most pertinent of them here in the hope that our 
reader audience will do what they can toward solv- 
ing this youth problem in their respective communi- 
ties. 


in New England’s economic life. More than half of 

all the wages and salaries paid in all New England are 
paid by our manufacturing enterprises. Further, it is esti- 
mated that fully 80% of our total income is derived di- 
rectly or indirectly from our industries. Even in depres- 
sion times, our manufacturers produced goods to a total 
value of more than three billion dollars. 

As industry is such an outstanding factor in our New 
England life, it is natural that the greater portion of our 
young people will look to it for employment. A discussion 
of “Industry and Youth” is highly important at this time, 
since we have on the one hand large numbers of youths 
in C.C.C. camps and elsewhere unable to find private 
employment—while on the other hand, industry is con- 
cerned with the growing shortage of skilled workers. An 
outstanding problem of the day is—“How can our youth 
be better trained to fit them for industry’s tasks?” 

A recent study covering one-third of the population 
of New York City between 16 and 25 years old showed 
37% at work; 32% unemployed; and 21% as students. 
The larger part of those unemployed were young people 
with little or no education or training for industry or 
business. 

In Vermont, more than 6,000 young men and women 
between the ages of 18 and 25 were recently reported seek- 
ing jobs. Director Johnson of the State Employment Office 
stated, ““Most of them have no actual business experience 
or background to qualify them for employment.” 

The recently published Connecticut study, “Youth in 
Search of a Job,” covering 43,000 men and women under 
25—or 14% of the total men and women of the State 
within that age limit—showed that 73% of these 43,000 
were untrained for any skilled occupation,—and over 40% 
untrained to do any kind of work. 

The Executive Director of the Overseers of Public Wel- 
fare at Boston states that it is the untrained person that 
is unemployed, and who, therefore, becomes the prob- 
lem of his department. 

Henry Ford says, “The youth are more of a problem 
than the aged. Perhaps we have failed them in not pro- 
viding the kind of education that fits them to enter the 
world we live in.” 


[in sen is by far the most important single element 


* Being portions of an address delivered by Mr. Carter before the New 
England Conference of State Federations of Women’s Clubs, Taft 
Hotel, New Haven, Conn., October 7, 1936. 
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That we have an opportunity and a duty to do some- 
thing about this situation is obvious. Much is being done, 
but the results are far from effective, due to lack of co- 
ordination between the various agencies. 

That the community is the first agency to be con- 
cerned “to do that something” is obvious, for no outside 
agency can or should know as much about the needs of 
local youth or the Jocal opportunities for them. A com- 
munity should think of its future citizens not as those 
who move in from elsewhere, but those who grow up in 
it and stay in it because it is a good town in which to 
live, work and play. 

The community also is selfishly interested, for contin- 
ued unemployment means relief, increased taxes, increased 
costs for reformatories, jails, and mental institutions. Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, Director of the American Youth Com- 
mission (Newton D. Baker, Chairman, and Owen D. 
Young, Vice-Chairman), said, when starting in the Com- 
mission’s five-year study of the youth problem,—‘‘Youth’s 





RECENT check-ups of unemployed youth in New 


York and New England show that the large majority 


have no training or background fitting them for 
business. 












































































































desire to work is waning as a result of long unemployment”; 
and then he pointed out that idleness leads to crime and 
insanity. On the other hand, useful work, as we all 
know, is a great aid to health and character building. 

A study of Denver High School graduates showed that 
60% did not go to college; that this 60% is a major 
concern of the community; and that there must be a 
closer relationship between the high school curricula and 
the necessary social and vocational adjustments that fol- 
low graduation, are important conclusions of the report. 

The Connecticut report referred to earlier, urged more 
trade schools, and more vocational courses in high schools 
as necessary in fitting young people to earn their living. 

In further proof, I cite the recent survey made by the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce among this year’s 
graduates of New Haven high schools. Questions asked 
were: 

What occupation are you interested in following after 

graduation? 

What New Haven manufacturing organizations inter- 

est you? 

Which manufacturing concerns come to your mind first? 

Name three. 

What do you think of New Haven retail stores? 

Which would you like to work for? 

Why? 

What do you think of New Haven as a city in which 

to live, to shop, to work? 

Are you going on to college? 

Which college? 

Will you plan to return to New Haven to live and 

work? 

If you prefer some other city, why? 


Compilation of the replies showed an amazing lack of 
information as to New Haven’s industries, stores, and com- 
munity facts. The findings demonstrated the need for 
codperative effort between employers and high school fac- 
ulty and students as means of holding the young people’s 
interest and preparing them for the wage-earning oppor- 
tunities that New Haven has and will have in the future. 

Many of the answers showed no knowledge of the indus- 
tries in New Haven; only a small majority said they 
planned to work in New Haven after graduation. An alto- 
gether too large minority felt New Haven offered no 
opportunities for young people. Answers to other ques- 
tions were equally revealing. Collectively, they demon- 
strate the need for information and guidance if young 
people are to become oriented to the field in which they 
are most suited. 

A similar situation would no doubt be found if such 
surveys were made in nearly every one of the New Eng- 
land communities here represented,—for very few com- 
munities so far have studied the matter in this way. A 
first constructive step would be for every community to 
make a survey of their young people. This survey would 
indicate the need of vocational training, of changes in 
the curricula of existing schools, or the establishment of 
institutions of the trade school type. The value of these 
surveys would be that the requirements of each commu- 
nity would be individually shown—as quite definitely these 
requirements are bound to differ materially, both as the 
aspects of communities differ, and as the existing educa- 
tional facilities differ. But assume that communities carry 
through these surveys, and take all the necessary steps 
to prepare their young people for industrial work, the 
objective is not reached until employment is actually 
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achieved in Industry. So, now as a second step, let us 
turn our attention to Industry and see what can be done 
to promote closer codrdination. 


Present Shortage of Skilled Help 


What is the condition today? Industry is expanding 
from a long period of depression. The supply of skilled 
workers has become greatly scattered. It has also greatly 
decreased in numbers. In those industries which have 
depended on developing their own skilled employees from 
helpers and apprentices there are no men available because 
of the sharp decrease in the total number employed in 
the past five years. Other industries which regularly main- 
tained training schools were forced to discontinue them. 
Increasing business has quickly absorbed all the skilled 
workers available. So today there is a distinct shortage 
of skilled men. 

How regrettable it is that during this period of depres- 
sion some of the vast sums spent by governmental agencies 
were not devoted to the intensive training of youth for 
industrial and commercial occupations. How much more 
constructive would the work of the C. C. C. camps be 
if the occupants were learning a trade at the same time 
they received their physical exercise in building cairns 
on Mt. Washington or making ski trails in Vermont. 


Industrial and School efforts 


But here and there, in spite of the depression, far-seeing 
executives of sound business acumen have sought to deal 
with the problem. For example, James W. Hook, Presi- 
dent of the Geometric Tool Company of New Haven, 
recently employed twenty boys just out of high school, 
selected for mental and physical alertness and manual 
dexterity, and mechanical bent or interest. He is giving 
them special training on a variety of work that increases 
their versatility and thus their value. The result of this 
experiment will be carefully watched. 





INDUSTRY and business needs youth for more than 
mere shop workers; it must have youth to stay young 
itself. 
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Among other well-known New England manufacturers 
who maintain courses of instruction are the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company of Thompsonville, Connecticut; 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence; 
and The Norton Company at Worcester. 

Time won’t permit my going into detail as to the train- 
ing courses given by these firms. I simply make the point 
that industry realizes the need for trained workers and 
finds that it must do a maximum job of remodelling 
or retraining the high school product instead of finding 
that product better prepared or equipped for industrial 
occupations. This condition is not peculiar to New Eng- 
land. More than 840 manufacturing companies in the 
United States employing nearly 3,000,000 workers, carry 
on organized training programs, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s recent report. Public schools 
are codperating with 132 of these companies. 

Analysis of reports of 30 companies employing 17,000 
men showed that 22 operated apprentice training courses, 
6 utilized trade schools, 6 operated codperative high school 
courses, and 6 had coéperative college courses. 

From the foregoing it is evident how great is the need 
of industry for trained youth. The next logical step is 
to promote closer coéperation between industry and the 
community to serve the mutual needs of each. 

One of the best examples in New England of com- 
munity and industrial interest in youth is found at Spring- 
field, Vermont, where the local manufacturers and the 
local school officials have coéperated since 1916 in train- 
ing young men for industry. Of the 290 graduated from 
this source since that date, 60 per cent. are employed in 
local shops, 18 per cent. in non-local shops, and 5 per 
cent. more are otherwise employed, but in work where 
the training received is essential. 

Recently, 44 young textile workers took the examina- 
tions for free scholarships at the Rhode Island School of 
Design. The 44 were in a group of 47 carefully tested 
for their aptitude for the work and selected from a group 
of 222 that had been given preliminary tests. 

In my own city of Nashua, more girls were being 
trained in stenography than the industries could employ, 
while it was next to impossible to find a trained comptom- 
eter operator. This situation was brought to the atten- 
tion of the school authorities with a resulting change 
in the course which met the situation. 

Industry needs youth for more than shop hands. It 
needs youth in order to stay young itself. Companies 
reach maturity and decline. This is recognized by bankers 
who consider that a business which is not planned for 
more than one generation is not a good long-time invest- 
ment. 

You may well say that this is only the unusual situa- 
tion existing today as a result of the depression and that 
in ordinary times even if you had the closest codpera- 
tion between industry and the community industry would 
be unable to employ as many of our youth as the com- 
munity would train. It is on the continued and fuller 
education of men of my age that the opportunities for 
youth shall be made more abundant and more immediate. 


Industrial Change in Three Decades 


The outstanding change in industry in the past thirty 
years, the period of my generation, has been the shifting 
of the production burden from the hand to the head. 
It was a commonplace to refer to employees in New 
England industry as hands. This or that company em- 
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ployed so many hands. (Editor’s Note. _ Unfortunately 
many news writers still make this reference.) 

Long after the introduction of machinery, management 
regarded it as merely lifting the physical burden from 
his employees, thereby enabling him to speed up the efforts 
of his operators without physically overtaxing them. They 
were still hands starting and completing the operations 
which the machines performed. Costs of production were 
largely determined by the scale of wages paid, and the cost 
of power. Output was fixed by the speed of the machine. 

So simple were the problems of management considered, 
many of our large enterprises were directed by executives 
lecated miles away from their plants, who scarcely visited 
them from one end of the year to the other. 

Then Frederic Taylor came along and showed manage- 
ment for the first time what a truly complex problem it 
had. He showed in a startling way the importance of the 
human element in production. Each stage of production 
was subjected to the most detailed analysis. The speed 
of the machine was no longer the measure of production 
cutput, the responsibility was largely transferred to the 
intelligence, the ability, and the facility of the operator. 
In short, Taylor showed management that the employee’s 
head was worth more than his hands. 

This change in direction of management’s attention has 
progressed rapidly and continuously ever since—a fact 
of greatest importance to any youth considering industry 
as his life’s work. It changes his opportunity from that of 
an occupation to one of a career. As long as he was hired 
solely for the use of his hands, he obtained simply a job 
good for as long as he was physically fit, or as long as 
the business lasted. But today, especially if he has had 
some previous training, he enters industry as a potential 
force. His future position will be whatever he is mentally 
equipped to make it. He enters a career, not a job. 

This is distinctly true in new industries. It might be 
said that the rate of development in new industries will 
proceed exactly in relation to the intelligence of those 
employed in them. And what a field there is—air condi- 
tioning, special refrigeration, Diesel engineering, high speed 
transportation, rural electrification, highway lighting, 
television, and many others. 

Now, while management has been converted to this 
analytical method of industry direction, it still clings in 
too many cases to its historical customs. It’s a far more 
difficult job to organize the brains of employees than it 
was to organize their hands. Yet, as the individual’s brain 
power is so vastly more important economically to the 
enterprise, certain far-seeing employers have devoted them- 
selves to this task with amazing results. Fundamentally 
it means ceaseless research in the study of every job, inte- 
grating all its factors to the simplest terms; then it calls 
for the synthesis of these integrated factors of all jobs 
in such a way that waste is eliminated, fatigue is reduced, 
quality improved, and personal interest increased. Such 
radical changes cannot be made without direct appeal 


to the employee’s intelligence. It is interesting to note. 


that after the successful installation of such new methods, 
new ideas for further improvement invariably come from 
the employees themselves. It stimulates thinking outside 
the routine’ requirements of the job. 


Modern Management Stimulates Thinking 


s 


This is not a talk on industrial management, so I will 
not elaborate. I simply want to make clear that the old 
form of management was patterned after a military organ- 
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ization, where the orders came down from the top. Any- 
one who questioned them was apt to lose his job. The 
boss had a mortgage on all the original thinking in the 
plant. The new type of management preserves the form 
of the military organization, but the thought trend is 
reversed—ideas and suggestions from all employees are 
eagerly sought and encouraged. 

The economic value of this procedure has led to other 
changes in management practice. Secrecy in all matters 
concerning the company’s business was considered essen- 
tial. Now management realizes the more pertinent infor- 
mation the employees can have, regarding the company’s 
product, its competitive conditions, etc., the more intelli- 
gent will be their suggestions. 

Every manager who has tried to stimulate this kind 
of thinking in his plant knows how it gradually dies out 
after an enthusiastic beginning. And this brings me to 
this important point: the only way to keep it virile and 
active is by the constant introduction of new blood into 
the organization. This can best be done by every com- 
pany making it a standard practice to take in each year 
a certain number of community-trained young people. 
Let them substitute this policy for the present one of 
employing to fill casual vacancies. The cost of a few 
extra on their payroll in some seasons will be many times 
offset by the value these trained people will be to them 
in periods of activity. Furthermore, the very qualities of 
the youth of today, which are so generally criticized, 
will in my opinion prove a most constructive force to 
industry. I refer to their forthrightness, their objective- 
ness, their disregard of precedent, their dissatisfaction with 
conditions as they are. Such a practice would insure the 
perpetual renewal of the human power within the indus- 
trial organization. 


Industrial Training Necessary to Sound Lawmaking 


There is another important party in the development 
of any successful plan of promoting youth’s opportunities 
in industry, and that is government. In the past few 
years what has been termed social legislation, both state 
and federal, has been enacted in so many forms manage- 
ment has become almost bewildered by the frequent change 
in established customs necessary to meet its requirements. 
The diversion of attention to these new regulations, many 
of which have later been withdrawn, has very definitely 
curtailed progress of plans for the industries’ internal 
development. 

Therefore, as long as industry continues to be the chief 
source of New England’s economic wealth, there will be 
both need and opportunity for industry-mindedness in 
government; and we cannot begin too early to develop 
the understanding of fundamental economics among our 
embryo and future legislators that without industry, indi- 
viduals, communities, states, and nations, cannot live. 

An industrial background gained in one’s youth, or a 
sound understanding of the value of industry to the eco- 
nomic life of the people, is a prime requisite to sound 
legislation and stable government, for: 

1. People cannot consume without spending. 

People cannot spend without incomes. 

People cannot have incomes without earning them. 
People cannot earn incomes without producing. 
Consumption therefore depends on production. 
Increased production means increased consumption. 


Aur hwnd 


Industry in New England today offers greater oppor- 
tunities than for many years. As late as 1869, New Eng- 
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land produced nearly 30 per cent. (by total value of 
products) of the industrial goods of the Nation. By 1899, 
this figure was 15 per cent., in 1919, 12 per cent., and 
in 1929, 9 per cent. But in 1931 the trend was reversed. 
New England then produced 9.4 per cent. of the Nation’s 
total; in 1933, 9.8 per cent., and the advance Census of 
1935 reports recently released for Maine and Connecticut 
show that this upward trend is continuing. For example, 
Connecticut gained in 1935 over 1933—18 per cent. in 
plants; 23 per cent. in wage earners; 45 per cent. in pay- 
rolls; and 42.6 per cent. in total value of manufactured 
output. 


We all have the task of making those encouraging 
facts known, especially to the youth of New England, 
many of whom may feel as did the New Haven group, 
who saw no future for themselves in their home town. 


The New England Council has been keenly interested 
in this movement for some time, dating back to the mem- 
orable address, ““New England Youth and New England 
Industry,” made by Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, before the New England 
Council at Providence in March 1930. President Hopkins, 
in that address, said, “I would be willing to make one 
categorical statement; namely, that in business no less 
than in education it is a handicap to progress to assume 
that the chapters of possible development and _ possible 
progress have been closed and that all which can be learned 
has been learned and is embodied in prevalent practice.” 


He further said, “The responsibility of the college is 
to equip its men to the maximum degree that may be pos- 
sible to do the world’s work effectively and to live serv- 
iceably and understandingly. 

“The top men in the senior classes of our New England 
colleges can have their choice of from half a dozen to a 
dozen jobs each, and they can secure these on terms which 
offer them a comfortable living, special opportunities for 
training in the particular business, and assurance of ad- 
vancement when they have made good. 

“The sole question is whether exceptional men, who 
have had the advantages of higher education, are worth 
as much to New England financial houses, New England 
business concerns, and New England industrial estab- 
lishments as they are to like institutions outside of New 
England. 

“Certainly if in looking forward we desire men resident 
in New England who shall exercise in the nation’s affairs 
that leadership which it has been New England’s privilege 
in the past to exercise, if we look forward to the enhance- 
ment of our natural resources by men native to our own 
section, if we desire to have resident within our New Eng- 
land area men of imagination and vision, as well as of 
intelligence, who may devise new opportunities for utiliz- 
ing New England’s resources to maximum advantage 
and for rendering maximum service to New England’s 
future,—if these things seem to us important we must 
then accept the proposition that the best men in our insti- 
tutions of higher education shall be given opportunities 
as good to remain in New England as can be offered to 
them anywhere else. 

“What Sophocles said centuries ago remains true today: 
‘Good for naught is either ship or state without strong 
men within.’ That is the single point I am striving to 
make: that in specialized fields of activity respectively, or 
in New England as a whole, the ultimate welfare is con- 
tingent upon the strength of the men within the given 


domain.” Continued on page 17 
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Trumbull Not Affected by G. E. Plan. The Trumbull 
Electric Company, Plainville, subsidiary of the General 
Electric Company, is not to be affected by the wage stabi- 
lization plan recently announced as being made effective 
between the Workers’ Council and the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady, New York. The announced plan 
is one said to maintain wages in line with the Federal 
cost of living index. 

Officials of the Trumbull Electric Company have as- 
serted, according to press reports, that there has been no 
wage question at the Trumbull plant since the 1929 wage 
scale had never been abandoned. In addition, they pointed 
out, bonuses have been paid. 
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Ferguson Called to White House Conference. Samuel 
Ferguson, chairman of the board of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company, was recently requested by President 
Roosevelt to attend the first of several projected White 
House conferences looking toward a working agreement 
between the Federal Government and private power com- 
panies in the marketing of electricity. According to state- 
ment emanating from the White House, Mr. Ferguson 
is said to be “on call” for future summons to pending 
parleys concerning codperation of private power companies 
with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ferguson, according to reports, was included in 
the White House discussions because of his success in 
organizing the pool through which Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New York companies have exchanged power 
in the past. Although Mr. Ferguson’s company has sev- 
ered its connections with the pool, administration officials 
have sought Mr. Ferguson’s counsel because of their belief 
that he attained a remarkable achievement in economy by 
originally arranging for the pool plan of distribution of 
electric current. 

* * 


Billings Tax Plea Favored by Mayor. The recent 
application of the Billings and Spencer Company of Hart- 
ford for abatement of a total of $186,986.66 in out- 
standing taxes to $75,000 is said to be looked upon with 
favor by Mayor Spellacy. He referred the company’s appli- 
cation for action to a special committee of five alder- 
men Tuesday night, October 13. 

Application was made by the Billings and Spencer Com- 
pany in accordance with provisions of Section 401c of 
the Cumulative Supplement to the General Statutes, 
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enacted in 1935 to aid corporations in financial distress. 
Under the law the Mayor explained in a communication 
to the aldermen, the company has applied to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston for a loan of $125,000, of which 
loan, if granted, $75,000 will be paid to the city in full 
for taxes for the years 1930 to 1935 inclusive. Mayor 
Spellacy stated, “that at the present time the Billings 
and Spencer Company is employing more than 300 people, 
and its average number of employees during the past 
several years has been 245. All of these employees volun- 
tarily accepted reductions in their wages and salaries. 
The company’s accountant, lawyers and directors for the 
past several years have served without charge. All of this 
was done with the hope of keeping this industry alive. 

“If this loan is not granted by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and it will not be granted unless the City reduces 
its claim for taxes, there is no expectation that the com- 
pany can be kept going, and as a closed concern, the City 
of Hartford will have for its claim a total tax of $186,- 
986.66, the building and machinery of this company.” 

Despite wage cuts and a definite upturn in business, 
the Billings and Spencer Company asserts in its petition, 
that it has been impossible for the company to reduce its 
debt and “without an abatement of a part of this debt, 
in all probability the company will have to close down.” 

Text of the statutes passed by the 1935 General Assem- 
bly under which the Billings and Spencer petition was 
filed, reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 401c. Abatement of taxes of corporations. If 
any corporation carrying on business in this state shall 
be poor and unable to pay real estate or personal property 
taxes or both levied against it by any municipality, if 
such corporation shall have applied for a working-capital 
loan from one or more agencies of the United States and 
if the amount of taxes due to such municipality shall 
constitute a bar or a handicap to the granting of such 
loan, application may be made to the selectmen of a town 
not consolidated with a city or borough, to the common 
council or mayor and board of aldermen in a city, to 
the warden and burgesses if a borough and to the gov- 
erning board if any other municipality, for the abate- 
ment in whole or in part of such real estate and personal 
property taxes.” 
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Hamilton Heads Exports Corporation. At a meeting 


of the Board of Directors of the United Aircraft Exports 
Corporation held late in September, Thomas F. Hamilton 
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was elected president. J. Reed Miller, former treasurer 
of the corporation, was made vice president, and James J. 
O’Shea was elected treasurer to fill the vacancy left by 
Mr. Miller’s promotion. Alexis R. Stocker, who was elected 
vice president of the exports corporation last year, con- 
tinues in that capacity. 

Mr. Hamilton, one of aviation’s pioneers, is also a di- 
rector of the United Aircraft Corporation, having been 
associated with the export activities of the company for 
many years. He succeeds C. W. Deeds, also a United Air- 
craft vice president and director, who will now be able 
to devote full time to the management of the Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Division, a post to which he was ap- 
pointed last year. 

Mr. Hamilton, a member of the famous aeronautical 
erganization—Early Birds—composed of individuals who 
were active in aviation’s early history, formed in 1909 
the Hamilton Aero Manufacturing Company in Seattle, 
Washington, and began the development and manufacture 
of airplane propellers. In 1910 he learned to fly a plane 
of his own design without instruction. During the war 
he trained Royal Flying Corps pilots in Canada. In 1917 
he moved to Milwaukee where his company delivered thou- 
sands of propellers to the United States Government and 
its allies. Among his many accomplishments Mr. Hamilton, 
while continuing in his propeller production, began the 
development of the first all-metal plane to be licensed in 
America. Both plane and propeller became internationally 
known. 

When the Hamilton Aero Manufacturing Company 
and the Standard Steel Propeller Company were merged 
under the United Aircraft and Transport Corporation to 
form the Hamilton Standard Propeller Corporation, Mr. 
Hamilton became a director of the United Aircraft and 
for some time served as chairman of the board of directors 
of the newly formed propeller corporation. Later he became 
president of the United Airports of California, Ltd., then 
a United Aircraft subsidiary, and still later became Euro- 
pean representative for the United Aircraft Exports Cor- 
poration. 

k* * 


Fafnir to Give 9% Bonus. Fafnir Bearing Company of 
New Britain paid a quarterly bonus on October 15 amount- 
ing to approximately 9 per cent of employee earnings for 
the previous three months. This is the largest amount 
paid in any of the seven consecutive bonus periods. Those 
eligible for bonuses included all employees excepting ofh- 
cers and salesmen of the company. 
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Hall Company May Reorganize in Three Months. 
Reorganization of Joseph Hall and Sons, Inc., of Norwich, 
woolen manufacturers, under Section 77B of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act can be effected within 60 to 90 
days, according to development brought out at a recent 
hearing before Judge Edwin S. Thomas in the United 
States District Court. After submitting to the wish of the 
majority of creditors that three permanent trustees be 
appointed rather than one, Judge Thomas named Ralph G. 
Hall, vice president of the corporation; Joseph H. Hall, 
a brother, treasurer, and Benjamin P. Cooley of Stafford 
Springs, a textile manufacturer. 

Fees will be awarded on the basis of only one trustee 
at the conclusion of reorganization, in a ruling laid down 
by Judge Thomas. Alex W. Creedon, attorney for 60 per 
cent of the stockholders; Abraham S. Albrecht, for the 


mill, and Daniel Harris of Boston, for creditors, comprise 
the counsel appearing in the case. 
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New Britain Machine Gets Large Russian Order. 
The New Britain Machine Company has been recently 
awarded an order from the Russian government for ma- 
chines valued at $200,000. The transaction, it was reported, 
was a cash proposition, with its delivery date stipulated 
within the next few months. 

The New Britain Company produces a variety of stand- 
ard machines, as well as others built to specifications, and 
have sold machines in all parts of the world, and in the 
past have been awarded previous contracts by the Rus- 
sian government. 
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Chase Boosts Prices. Chase Brass and Copper Company, 
a subsidiary of the Kennecott Copper Company, announced 
early in September an advance of one-quarter of a cent 
a pound on all copper and brass products. Increases insti- 
tuted by Chase were also put into effect at the same time 
by Revere Copper and Brass Corporation, Inc. Both com- 
panies likewise announced a reduction in discounts on 
extras, with those which were 50 per cent cut to 40 per 
cent, and those which were 40 per cent to 33-1/3 per 
cent. Water tubings and pipe prices were advanced pro- 
pertionally to other fabricated items. 
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Electric Boat Successful in Making Bids. The Electric 
Boat Company of Groton, Conn., received during the 
latter part of September a government order to construct 
three submarines, two others being assigned to the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard. 

* * 


Textile Men Demand Higher Tariff on Jap Imports. 
The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, meet- 
ing in Boston on October 7, requested the national Ad- 
ministration to increase tariff barriers against Japanese 
importations. Cotton cloth imports as a whole, and the 
majority are from Japan, showed an increase for the first 
six months in 1936 over the same period in 1934, prior 
to the passage of the Reciprocal Tariff Act, of more than 
150 per cent in terms of yardage, the only truly accurate 
yardstick. 
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National Folding Box to Enlarge. According to a per- 
mit recently issued by the building department of New 
Haven, the National Folding Box Company is starting 
work immediately on an addition to its plant at James 
and Alton Streets. It will be in the form of a third story 
to the present building at this location, and will be of 
concrete and reinforced steel. This project, it is estimated, 
will cost in the neighborhood of $20,000. 
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Lavery Names State Chamber Committee Members. 
Albert E. Lavery, president of the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce, announced at a meeting of directors and 
members held at the Hotel Bond on October 6, the ap- 
pointment of several important committees. 


The 1937 legislative committee consisting of 47 ap- 
pointees, representing practically every section of the state 
as well as basic business interest, is by far the largest of 
any similar group appointed in the previous years. The 
duties of this committee will be to review and recommend 
the position which the State Chamber should take on im- 
portant legislation which will be up for consideration in 
the next session of the Connecticut General Assembly. The 
committee, headed by President Lavery, vice president of 
the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, is too large to men- 
tion here. 

Because of the increasing importance of airplanes as a 
medium of transportation and the many problems with 
which the growing industry is confronted, there was 
appointed again this year a special aviation committee 
under the chairmanship of the State Aviation Commis- 
sioner, Charles L. Morris. The members of this committee, 
largely industrialists, include: Frederick §. Chase, presi- 
dent, Chase Metal Works, Waterbury; William F. Kay- 
nor, president, Waterbury Button Company; John H. 
Trumbull, president, Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Plainville; Franklin Farrell, Jr.. New Haven; 
Chester M. Stevens, president, Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., 
Windsor; Charles W. Beaver, Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Stamford; Walter B. Lashar, president, 
American Chain Company, Bridgeport, and John F. Rolfe, 
publisher, The Hartford Times. 


To assist in the industrial development of Connecticut, 
an industrial conference committee has been appointed. 
Its work, unlimited in scope, will include a continuaticn 
of the work being done by the Connecticut Chamber to 
aid in securing suitable locations for industries desiring to 
move to this state as well as to assist those already in 
the state who contemplate new locations. Those serving 
on this committee include: Charles B. Cook, vice presi- 
dent, Royal Typewriter Company, Hartford; Senator John 
T. Walsh, Ansonia; P. E. Benjamin, industrial agent, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Boston; R. J. 
Bennett, vice president and general manager, The Con- 
necticut Gompany, New Haven; Robert M. Keeney, engi- 
neer, Connecticut Light and Power Company, Hartford; 
Lester E. Shippee, vice president, Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, and Frank B. Tibbitts, president, Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Two other committees have also been appointed, one 
known as the special forestry committee and the other 
a state reorganization committee who will review the rec- 
ommendations which will be presented to the forthcom- 
ing session of the General Assembly by the State of Con- 
necticut Special Commission on the Reorganization of 
State Departments. 
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Connecticut Light and Power Offers Large Bond 
Issue. In a further step toward the simplification of 
the debt and capital structure of the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, $7,000,000 of the company’s first 
and refunding mortgage 32 per cent bonds, Series F, 
due 1966, and $7,500,000 of 20-year 3% per cent deben- 
tures, due 1956, was offered October 8 through an un- 
derwriting group headed by Putnam and Company cf 
Hartford, Charles W. Scranton and Company of New 
Haven, and including Estabrook and Company, Kidder, 
Peabody and Company, Brown, Harriman and Company, 
Inc., R. F. Griggs Company, Coffin and Burr, Inc., First 
Boston Corporation, Blyth and Company, Stevenson, Greg- 
ory and Company, Hincks Bros. and Company Inc., and 
Paine, Webber and Company. 

One of the largest offerings ever made in Connecticut, 
the Connecticut Light and Power Company’s issue is being 
handled almost wholly by Connecticut banking interests, 
which means that a most substantial portion of the sub- 
scription will originate in Connecticut, thus continuing 
the Connecticut Light and Power Company as a Connecti- 
cut institution. 

Under the plan $3,000,000 of the aggregate net pro- 
ceeds, will be used to repay existing bank loans previously 
incurred to retire bond issues of subsidiary companies; 
$2,020,500 will be used to redeem bond issues of four 
other subsidiary companies before the end of the year; 
$7,475,000 will be used to redeem the company’s out- 
standing 6'/. per cent preferred stock, and the balance 
will be used to pay for additions, betterments and im- 
provements of property during 1936 and 1937. 

After completion of the financing the only subsidiary 
debt of the company will consist of two small bond issues 
aggregating $493,000 for the Central Connecticut Power 
and Light Company and the Northern Connecticut Light 
and Power Company. The company’s own funded debt 
will total $45,398,000, in addition to which it will have 
cutstanding $4,804,400 542 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and $45,206,600 of common stock. 

The new 3'% per cent mortgage bonds, rated by Moody’s 
AAA, are redeemable at prices ranging from 109 until 
September 1, 1941, to 100 after September 1, 1963. The 
debentures, which will have a sinking fund provision, will 
be redeemable through September 1, 1939, at a price of 
106 on calls at the company’s option and at 105 on sink- 
ing fund calls, and thereafter through September 1, 1942, 
at prices at 105 and 104, respectively. Thereafter the re- 
demption prices will be the same in either case, decreas- 
ing at the rate of 1 per cent over three year intervals 
until 1954, after which redemption will be at par. 

The annual interest requirements on the company’s 
funded debt, to be outstanding upon the completion of 
the present financing, will amount to $2,011,008. The 
gross corporate income of the company, available to meet 
this and other fixed charges, was $6,809,957 for the year 
1935 and $3,570,584 for the six months ended June 
30;: 1936. 

Operating solely within the State of Connecticut, the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company during 1935 de- 
rived 78 per cent of its total operating revenues from 
electric service and approximately 10 per cent from gas 
service and the balance from miscellaneous services. 


xk * 
100 New Industries for Connecticut. In a statement 


made September 24 Deputy Labor Commissioner William 
J. Fitzgerald announced that 100 new industries had en- 














































tered the state since January 1. These industries Mr. Fitz- 
gerald stated to newsmen, employed between 5 and 200 
workers each. He also pointed out that withdrawals since 
the first of the year are far less in number of industries 
and employees, thus showing a large net gain. 

In proof of the statement that there has been and still 
is a real shortage of skilled mechanics and experienced 
workers in Connecticut, Deputy Commissioner Fitzgerald 
mentioned the fact that within the past several months 
there have been 30 or more manufacturers who have applied 
for extension of the 48-hour week to 55 hours for women 
employees. 

* * 
New Record Set by Hartford County Industry. At 
the close of September this year, 54,268 persons were 
employed in industry in Hartford County, an increase 
of 1,058 persons over the August total, 3,419 more than 
on January 1 this year and 5,760 more than were em- 
ployed a year ago. 

The September employment figure, the highest recorded 
since October 1929, is 3 per cent above the “normal” 
established by the Manufacturers Association of Hart- 
ford County, as of December 1928, and only 2.6 per cent 
below the all-time peak. 

In 43 plants in the Hartford district alone, 657 em- 
ployees were added during September, bringing the total 
up to 27,917. Twenty-one plants in New Britain added 
181 employees during the same period for a total of 14,- 
413. The increase in twelve plants in Bristol was 194, 
making a total of 10,823, while 26 persons were added 
in the six plants in Southington for a total of 1,115. 

Data for these comparisons were compiled by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Hartford County. 
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Carter and Cornelius Urge More Industrial Training. 
Simultaneously on October 7, Winthrop L. Carter, pres- 
ident of the New England Council and Sidney E. Cor- 
nelius manager of the Manufacturers’ Association of Hart- 
ford County, made a plea respectively to industries of 
New England and of Hartford County to make an attack 
upon unemployment and scarcity of skilled mechanics 
by adding apprentices. 

In his statement made before the opening session of 
the 27th annual meeting of the New England Conference 
of Women’s Clubs, held at Hotel Taft, New Haven, Mr. 
Carter recommended that every New England industry 
add a number of young people to its payrolls each year, 
irrespective of immediate needs for their services. Said 
Mr. Carter: “Industry needs youth for more than shop 
work. It needs youth in order to stay young itself. Com- 
panies reach maturity and decline. This is recognized by 
bankers who consider that a business which is not planned 
for more than one generation is not a good long-time 
investment.” 

In a bulletin sent out by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Hartford County, Mr. Cornelius, its manager, 
states: “That to avert a far worse condition within a few 
years, member plants in Hartford County should take 
on more apprentices as a means of combating the in- 
creasingly serious shortage of skilled mechanics.” 

A bulletin, based upon a recent survey just completed 
in member plants, shows that 193 indentured apprentices 
are enrolled in 26 of the 46 reporting plants, against 
99 a year ago, which Mr. Cornelius regards as “‘an encour- 
aging resumption.” 

“Nevertheless, it is obvious that greater strides in that 
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direction must be taken by these and other manufacturers, 
if the increasing scarcity of skilled mechanics is to be 
offset. Immediate alleviation of the shortage cannot be 
counted upon by this effort, of course, but it will mean 
that in a few years a far worse condition can be averted. 
In the meantime, at least part of the growing list of 
young, unemployed men of college and high school train- 
ing can be taken care of to the advantage of themselves, 
the employer and society at large. 

“It is a consideration to which every manufacturer 
might profitably give consideration at this time.” 

In the breakdown of apprentice training, the report 
shows: 104 machinists; 64 tool makers; 25 in other trades 
listed as: Diemakers 1; drafting 2; metal pattern 4; wood 
pattern 3; printing 4; foundry 6; electrical 5. 

The inquiry also brought out the fact that other special 
training courses were fitting 251 persons in the Hartford 
area, or in learner courses for specific work such as die 
sinkers; small tool workers; assemblers; solderers; milling 
machine operators; salesmen; electrical workers; demon- 
strators; automatic screw machine operators; turret lathe 
operators; polishers; designers; headers; tinsmiths; nail ma- 
chine operators; boring mill operators; grinders; foundry- 
men; cutters; buffers; molders; adjusters; cabinetmakers; 
and in a few cases, women are in special training. 

* * * 


Miller Company Enlarges. W. S. Miller Inc., manu- 
facturer of all kinds of paper boxes and folding cartons, 
is now erecting an addition to its plant in Middletown 
which will give eighteen hundred additional square feet 
of floor space. New machinery of the latest style has 
been added to present equipment and the plant is now 
working overtime to keep up with orders. The new addi- 
tion is the third to be built since 1930 when the business 
was originally incorporated. 

The present officers of the company all of whom have 
been active in the upbuilding of the company, include 
William Miller, president; Ralph Miller, his brother, treas- 
urer; and Susan I. Miller, secretary and vice president. 
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On the Job for Yale and Towne at 80. On September 
29 Henry S. Scofield, factory worker at the Yale and 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, received the 
following letter: 

“I want to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
upon your eightieth birthday, and wish you many happy 
returns of the day. 

“I also understand that you have been working here 
steadily for sixty-five years, and offer my congratulations 
on this splendid record of service. 

“The loyalty and accumulated experience of these many 
years of service are thoroughly appreciated by the several 
managers of the business, and we hope for you a goodly 
number of additional years of good health and happiness. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) R. G. Plumley, Works Manager.” 

Many companies are remembering birthdays; more could. 
Such loyalty on the part of employees is eminently worth 
adequate consideration and acknowledgment by manage- 
ment. 

* * * 


State Unemployment-Insurance Tax Challenged in 
Two States. On October 2, Judge C. B. Kennamer, of 
the United States District Court, issued an order halting 
collection of a 1% payroll tax in Alabama to finance 
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an unemployment-insurance program under the Federal 
Social-Security Act. It is believed that this case will be 
carried to the United States Supreme Court in order to 
test the validity of the whole social-security scheme. 
While a temporary injunction was granted to the Gulf 
States Steel Corporation, of Gadsden, Alabama on a plea 
that the unemployment-insurance program, operated in 
coéperation with the federal government, violates both 
state and national Constitutions. Although only $31,000 
in taxes were directly involved by the restraining order, 
its effect is to stop collection of more than $1,000,000 
in taxes and to block the operation of the entire public 
insurance program in Alabama. Since this victory, indus- 
tries employing more than 75% of Alabama’s labor have 
joined in drafting a second suit challenging the social- 
security act. 

Elsewhere, in the state of Massachusetts, the George H. 
Ellis Company, a leading printing institution of Boston, 
has appealed to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts to restrain the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of that commonwealth from collecting ‘“‘con- 
tributions” or “payments” and from demanding reports 
or records or otherwise interfering with the business of 
the company. The plaintiff has also asked that the state 
unemployment compensation law be declared invalid on 
the ground that it violates the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts and the Constitution of the United States. It is 
understood that nearly 100 other firms and corporations 
have joined with the George H. Ellis Company in the suit 
and the court has ruled that all participants in the action 
are exempt from the requirements of the law enacted 
under the social-security act, pending hearing of the appeal 
for an injunction. 
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New Concern Starts Operations in Putnam. The 
Lincoln Textile Corporation, a silk throwing concern 
from New Jersey has recently started operations in the 
plant of the Manhasset Mills, formerly occupied by the 
Perfect Spinning Company, in Putnam, Connecticut. The 
plant, it is understood, is employing only a small force 
at the present. Preference will be given to former em- 
ployees of the Perfect Spinning Company. 
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Wallace Barnes Company Dissolved. The Wallace 
Barnes Company, Bristol, it is understood, has been dis- 
solved and its business reorganized as the Wallace Barnes 
Division of the Associated Spring Corp. of Delaware. The 
Associated Spring Corporation was formed in 1923 to 
hold the stock of six spring manufacturing companies, in- 
cluding the Wallace Barnes Co.; Raymond Mfg. Co., Corry, 
Pa.; William D. Gibson Co., Chicago, Ill.; Barnes, Gibson 
& Raymond, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Cook Spring Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; and the Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


Continued from page 8 


Trustees are: Lyonel H. Putnam, Mrs. H. L. Sutton, Mrs. 
Edgar B. Van Winkle, Hon. John M. Wadhams, Mrs. 
Percy T. Walden, Alain White, Dean Roswell P. Angier, 
Mrs. J. H. Bronson, F. Kingsbury Bull, Irving H. Chase, 
Miss Dorothy Cheney, F. North Clark, Elisha H. Cooper, 
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George W. Creelman, Frank J. Damon, J. M. K. Davis, 
Hon. George H. Day, Bartow Heminway, Mrs. Charles 
G. Kerley, Mrs. Halleck Lefferts, Hon. A. McC. Mathew- 
son, Hon. Stanley P. Mead, Mrs. H. G. Mendenhall. 

The Republic receives no state aid but is dependent 
upon endowments and contributions from public-spirited 
citizens of the State for the maintenance of its program. 
A testimonial to its work was recently given by Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare Frederic C. Walcott who said, 
“The practical training in true citizenship which the 
Junior Republic gives these unfortunate boys is a pro- 
gram which would be beneficial to every normal boy in 
Connecticut. The Republic is an oasis in the desert of 
the underprivileged class. Thank God for the Republic.” 

And so, time marches on at the Junior Republic in 
Litchfield as 87% of its graduates are “making good” in 
the outside world. The motto of this remarkable little 
school, “Nothing Without Labor,” seems to be instilled 
in the minds of all that leave it to take their place in the 
ranks of Connecticut’s “Citizens of Tomorrow.” Long 
may the Republic flag wave up in the Litchfield hills! 


YOUTH AND BUSINESS 


Continued from page 12 


Surely, “Youth and Business” is a most comprehensive 
problem. It cannot be dismissed with the cavalier phrases 
to which we have been repeatedly subjected by the politi- 
cal speakers. For instance, its solution does not depend 
“upon Industry taking up the slack.” I have briefly pointed 
out that the important agencies qualified to do the most 
constructive work are the Community, Industrial Man- 
agement and the Government. The degree of codrdina- 
tion and codperation between these agencies will be the 
measure of effectiveness of their work. 

While I have considered this subject with you today 
principally from the phase of its importance to youth, I 
have purposely included the quotation from President 
Hopkins’ address as he so clearly presents the broader 
or social aspects of the problem when he correctly mea- 
sures the ultimate welfare of New England by its ability 
to offer youth opportunities here equal to those offered 
them anywhere else. 

I have always been optimistic on the future of Indus- 
try in New England. Now that successful manufacturing 
enterprises have become a matter of heads rather than 
hands, New England occupies a particularly advantageous 
position. The variety of our climate naturally promotes 
active thinking. No other like section of the country 
exceeds New England either in its number of educational 
institutions or in the quality of its training and instruc- 
tion. These institutions attract students from all over 
the United States. It is a definite source of advantage 
to New England Industry to have this reservoir of trained 
men and women to draw on. It is not enough for us 
to assume that our responsibility is merely to provide 
opportunity for boys and girls of New England. We 
should see to it that our industrial enterprises are so man- 
aged that the opportunity for employment in them is so 
attractive that positions will be eagerly sought by our 
trained students, whether they come from New England 
or not. If this can be done we will be meeting President 


» Hopkins’ carefully developed point that New England’s 


ultimate welfare is contingent upon the strength of the 
men within our midst. 
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WIREMOLD Company, Hartford, displays various 
sizes of Wiremold together with actual floor installa- 
tion (Graybar Exhibit, October 15 to 17). 
























































Graybar Stages First Hartford Show. The Hartford 
Division of the Graybar Electric Company, Inc., sales 
organization for the Western Electric Company, for the 
first time in its history, staged an exhibit of its new elec- 
trical apparatus, tools, materials, lighting and communi- 
cating equipment. The exhibit was held in the Ball Room 
of the Garde Hotel, Hartford on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, October 15, 16 and 17. The entire show, staged 
under the personal direction of Mr. J. D. Daly, Hartford 
sales manager of the company, was a noteworthy accom- 
plishment and contributed much in understanding, good- 
will and sales among the electrical trade in Connecticut. 

Considering the fact that the exhibit was not open 
to the public, a registered attendance of 411 purchasing 
agents, engineers, managers and electricians from indus- 
trial plants all over Connecticut; representatives of police, 
fire, water, building and educational departments, made 
this first show of its kind a most successful venture not 
only from the standpoint of understanding and good-will 
but also from a sales angle, since a number of orders were 
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DISPLAY of Noark switch line by Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., at Hotel Garde, Hartford, October 
15, 16, 17. 







booked by the Graybar Company and others, as well as 
a large number of inquiries received. Among the guests 
were also representatives of electrical contractors from 
northern Connecticut, and engineers and managers of five 
radio stations who were interested in seeing Graybar’s com- 
plete display of broadcasting equipment; 33 trade school 
students from Hartford, New Britain, Manchester, Mid- 
dletown and Meriden; executives of electric light com- 
panies from Hartford, Derby, Manchester and Springfield, 
Mass.; employees from telephone companies from Hart- 
ford, New Haven and Waterbury; and 14 doctors inter- 
ested in the Graybar’s initial showing of stethoscopes 
and audiometers. 





A FEW prominent executives who attended the Gray- 
bar’s show. Reading from left to right: Seated, W. J. 
Drury, East District Manager of Graybar Electric 
Company, New York, G. C. Krenning, Manager of 
Graybar Electric Company, New Haven, John H. 


Trumbull, President of Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Company, J. D. Daly, Sales Manager of Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Hartford. Back row: C. H. Alvord, 
Vice-President of Hart Manufacturing Co., G. C. 
Barry, Vice-President of Arrow-Hart & Hegeman 
Company, Dwight G. Phelps, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., and D. Hayes Murphy, President of the 
Wiremold Company. 




























Among the distinguished guests were Governor Cross, 
Ex-Governor Trumbull, Comptroller Charles Swartz, and 
Insurance Commissioner John Blackall. 

The exhibit was not only designed for the benefit of 
Graybar but also for its many electrical suppliers which 
included many from Connecticut as follows: Arrow-Hart 
and Hegeman Company, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Company (electrical division), the Wiremold Company, 
The Hart Mfg. Company, all from Hartford; The Whit- 
ney Blake Company from New Haven. Each of these con- 
cerns showed a representative line of their electrical 
products, although none except the Wiremold and Whit- 
ney Blake Company were in a position to show anywhere 
near all of their representative line, especially in size ranges. 
Photos of all displays by Connecticut manufacturers, ex- 
cept two, are shown herewith. A photo of the Whitney 
Blake and Hart Mfg. Co. exhibits will be published in the 


December issue, if available. 





BOOTH showing most prominent items in the Trum- 
bull Electric Company line (Graybar Exhibit, Oct. 
15 to 17). 


Other suppliers of Graybar who also had exhibits in- 
clude Edwards and Company Inc., New York; Struthers- 
Dunn, Inc., Philadelphia; Western Elec. Company, Kear- 
ney, N. J.; General Electric Company (lamp department), 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio: Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Company, Boston; Crouse-Hinds Company, Syra- 
cuse; Edward A Wiegand Company, Pittsburgh; General 
Cable Company, Rome, N. Y.; General Electric Co. (Del- 
tabeston Wire), York, Pa.; General Electric Company 


VIEW along one side of Graybar Exhibition, show- 
ing about one fifth of the space occupied. 


BOOTH of The Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric 


Co. booth at Graybar Exhibition. 


(Motor and Control), Schenectady; Habirshaw Cable and 
Wire Corp., Yonkers; Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, Chicago; Greenlee Tool Company, Rockford; Jef- 
ferson Electric Company, Chicago; Mica Insulator Com- 
pany, Schenectady; National Electric Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, Ill.; Sim- 
plex Wire and Cable Company, Boston; Templeton, Kenly 
and Company, Chicago; Thomas and Betts Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Ward-Leonard Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; West- 
ern Electric Instrument Company, Newark, N. J. 

From the standpoint of the layman’s interest, Graybar’s 
audiometer for assisting the deaf to hear more clearly 
and the stethoscope, which amplifies heart murmurs 100 
times for the benefit of heart specialists and the human 
race, took first prize. The wonders of radio sound projec- 
tion were practically as interesting and perhaps more 
mystifying to the average non-engineering mind. To the 
engineer the items shown by all electrical companies were 
of sufficient interest to attract several hundred live in- 
quiries which doubtless will turn into sales in the near 
future. 















SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


Keeping Ahead on Quality! 
Fritzell Foundry & Casting Co. 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum 
Castings 


Tel. 8-6996 New Haven, Conn. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING het 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


L. HERES DE WYK & SON 
Consulting Engineers 


Designers of Machinery for the 
Metal, Rubber and Bakelite 
Industry 


Ansonia, Conn. 
LEO F. CAPRONI 


INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECT 
AND 
ENGINEER 


Tel. 784-W 





Preliminary Sketches and 
Budget Estimates 
for 
Proposed New Buildings, 
Alterations and Additions 


742 Elm St. Tel. 8-3438 
NEW HAVEN 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


PITT & SCOTT CORP. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
27 Beaver St. New York City 





WALKER SERVICES INC. 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Pier 14 North River New York 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 











Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C.A 


Provable Costs Vital Requisite Under Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The intent and tenor of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act is now fairly well known to manufacturers. An 
outstanding feature of this statute is that the burden is 
placed upon the manufacturer to prove that differences 
in prices or quotations to competing buyers are justified 
by differences in the cost of producing or delivering goods 
to each customer. As the Act reads this relates to the 
cost of the particular order or lot of merchandise shipped 
to the given customer; it does not mean a comparison 
or use of average cost factors for a given product. Fur- 
thermore it specifies not only the cost of manufacture but 
also cost of sale or cost of delivery. The unbounded scope 
of the application of the Act is virtually appalling. Instead 
of thinking in terms of averages it now becomes necessary 
to think in terms of specific orders or transactions. Thereby 
management is compelled to send out an S. O. S. to the 
Cost Department. A hope or belief that the Act is or will 
eventually be declared void will hardly excuse the manu- 
facturer from taking cognizance of it until it is nullified. 

The far-reaching significance of this requirement can 
hardly be appreciated on first reading. It seems almost 
impossible from any practical point of view to believe 
that manufacturers will be required to go to the great 
additional operating and clerical expense of being able to 
prove, to identify or to demonstrate the actual cost of 
the specific raw material that has gone into a specific ship- 
ment of goods; or the identifiable overhead applicable to 
it; to say nothing of the specific cost of soliciting and 
closing any order; the cost of carrying standard goods in 
stock so as to be immediately available on customers’ call. 

kk 


Price Differentials—Large vs. Small Buyers. One of 
the amazing things which has been brought out by the 
investigation being made by manufacturers as a result 
of the Robinson-Patman Act will probably operate as a 
boomerang. The intent of the statute is to eliminate the 
price differentials which large buyers receive as against 
smaller buyers. It has been demonstrated, however, by 
studies of the cost of small orders that the profit results 
thereon are relatively unsatisfactory; and that on the basis 
of relative costs the larger buyers have been unconsciously 
discriminated against in favor of the smaller. 

The whole problem is not helped any by the declaration 
of the Federal Trade Commission, which is charged with 
administering the law) that it “will not issue regulations 
amplifying this new law—business men therefore will be 
required to evaluate their own problems under the Act, 
and seek the counsel of their own attorneys and account- 
ants regarding them.” 

xk 


Fallacies of Gross Margin. The present “Windfall 
Tax” not only creates new tax problems for the corpo- 
rations affected, but also furnishes another excellent illus- 
tration of the fallacies which may arise in dealing with 
the subject of Gross Margin. Comparisons of results of 
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two periods in terms of percentages obviously will be 
wrong unless market conditions, price levels, and other 
phases are on truly comparable bases. The same holds true 
with respect to comparisons between lines of products. 

x ke 


“Inventory Valuations” will be the topic of discussion 
at the monthly meeting of Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., 
to be held at Elm Tree Inn, Farmington, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 17th. Albert Dixon, C. P. A., of Hartford, and Louis 
Schuster of Chase Companies, Waterbury, will be the 
speakers. 


Transportation 


New Haven Receiving New Diesel Engine. The first 
of ten new diesel switching locomotives for the New 
Haven Railroad was delivered in New Haven on Sep- 
tember 24 with the other nine now on order and expected 
at intervals during the month of October. 

Five of the new locomotives have 600 horse power 
engines and the other five 660 horse power engines, all 
of which burn oil to operate generators which furnish 
electrical energy to operate the locomotives. They have 
400-gallon fuel tanks, sufficient for two days’ maximum 
operation without refueling. 

The Railroad Company contemplates using five of these 
switchers at Boston, two at Providence and three at New 
Haven. They are designed for twenty-four hour opera- 
tion; they are to replace fifteen light steam switchers with 
resulting economies of operation. 

kk 


Intercoastal Freight Association Adopts League Sug- 
gestions on Docketing. After long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions L. E. Muntwyler, Chairman of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League’s Committee to Cooperate with the 
Transportation Executives, who has been following this 
subject to a conclusion, recently announced that the Board 
of Governors of the Intercoastal Steamship Freight Asso- 
ciation had approved a plan on September 29, whereby 
all applications for changes in rates, rules and regulations 
will be published in the Daily Traffic World and Traffic 
Bulletin, in the manner similar to that followed by the 
railroads. Under this plan all parties desiring information 
or wishing to be heard in connection with any of the 
proposals of the Intercoastal Steamship Freight Association 
must submit their requests to it within twelve days after 
such publication. It is understood that the Intercoastal 
Steamship Freight Association will announce disposition 
of various applications through the same publication. 

The idea of docketing proposed changes in rates, rules 
and regulations by the Intercoastal Steamship Trade Asso- 
ciation in a similar manner to that followed by the rail- 
roads, actually originated with the Association’s Traffic 
Committee. It was subsequently suggested to the National 
Industrial Traffic Committee and after considerable discus- 
sion and appointment of the committee, the foregoing 
results were obtained. 

* *& * 


Railroad Proposes Revision of Rates. In anticipation 
of the expiration of emergency charges allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 115 and 
























































































































































































































































scheduled to expire on December 31, 1936, railroads of 
the country have recently made public a proposal which 
contemplates revision of rates on a substantial list of basic 
commodities. The Commission recently denied a petition 
filed by the carriers requesting permission to make perma- 
nent the emergency charges which have in the past pro- 
duced annual revenue amounting to approximately one 
hundred million dollars. The railroads contend that some 
steps are now necessary in order to retain at least a por- 
tion of this revenue. Their estimates of the additional rev- 
enue to be obtained by the proposed increases in rates 
approximate fifty million dollars or about 50°% of the 
yield obtained from the surcharges. 

In conjunction with this revision of rates, the car- 
riers propose to unify the classification ratings on articles 
in less carloads or any quantity, rated first, second and 
third class in the Official, Southern, Western and Illino’s 
Classification by applying, generally, the lowest rating in 
any one of these classifications. In some few instances, an 
increase in the rating will be made but it is contended that 
the proposal involves more than eighteen hundred reduc- 
tions in ratings and not more than sixty increases. 

It is not expected that any general increases in the class 
rates will be made, except that in Official Territory and 
between Official Territory and Western Territory where 
the rates are governed by the Official Classification, the 
following changes are suggested: fifth class to be revised 
from 35% to 37%2% of first class; sixth class to be 
revised from 27'/.% to 30% of first class. 

The fact that studies have been made with respect to 
the rates on trafic not mentioned in the proposal already 
submitted indicates that further increases are contemplated. 
The list of commodities believed to be of interest to Con- 
necticut manufacturers upon which specific increases of 
rates have been proposed follow: 

Fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard boxes; brick; coal 
and coke; agricultural implements (other than hand) and 
parts; fertilizer and fertilizer materials; common glass con- 
tainers; glassware other than cut glass; iron and steel 
articles; lime, limestone; machinery and boilers; printing, 
wrapping, toilet and tissue paper; petroleum and petroleum 
products; sand, gravel and crushed stone; scrap iron or 
steel; scrap non-ferrous metals; soap and soap powders; 
sodium and sodium products. 

A complete list together with the detailed formula for 
applying the increases, is too extensive to be reproduced 
here, but upon request the Association’s Transportation 
Department will be glad to supply members with complete 
information regarding any of the listed commodities. Since 
the matter is still in the formative stage, Association mem- 
bers will be advised later at such time as a more complete 
study has been made. 


x«* * 


Revised Class Rates to North Carolina Made Effective 
October 27. After much delay and many postponements, 
the revised class rates between stations in North Carolina 
and southern Virginia and stations in official classification 
territory ( including New England) are to become effective 
October 27, 1936. The Commission’s report in this investi- 
gation authorized only maximum all-rail class rates. Fur- 
thermore, it left to the discretion of the carriers the mat- 
ter of determining reasonable groups for application of 
the prescribed mileage scale of rates. 

Recognizing the importance of any grouping arrange- 
ment in the determination of rates, and having in mind 
that Connecticut has long been dissatisfied with the adjust- 
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ment of rates to North Carolina and the South generally, 
wherein the Boston basis of rates and the mileage to and 
from Boston were used in determining the measure of 
rates between stations in Connecticut and stations in 
Southern territory, the Association’s Trafic Committee 
developed a plan for making rates under the commission’s 
order in this proceeding that would reflect the average 
mileage from key points in this state, thus materially 
reducing the rates that would result from the use of the 
Boston mileage. 

Credit for the very satisfactory adjustment that has 
resulted is due to the splendid coéperation and untiring 
efforts of the traffic officials of the New Haven Railroad. 

The rates that became effective on October 27 are pub- 
lished in Agent Curlett’s Tariff ICC No. A-508. The 
tariff names both all-rail and rail-water-rail rates. At the 
present time, there are no joint through rail-water-rail 
rates between stations in Connecticut west of New London 
and Willimantic and stations in North Carolina involved 
in this proceeding, other than maximum rates which are 
substantially higher than the all-rail rates between the 
same points. 

Effective also October 27, the New England carriers 
observe a rail-water-rail differential of 4¢ per 100 pounds 
first class, scaled down to a minium of 2¢. Rates from the 
ports of Boston and New York are published on the basis 
of 10¢ first class under the all-rail rates, scaled down 
to a minimum of 3¢. 

Most important to Connecticut manufacturers is the fact 
that rates have been established to and from so-called Stam- 
ford and Waterbury groups based on the mileage to and 
from those two cities respectively. The boundaries of 
these groups are shown on the map attached to Trans- 
portation Bulletin No. 488 mailed to members on October 
6, 1936. Rates from points north and east of the northern 
boundary of the Waterbury group will be subject to the 
Boston basis. First class rates from the Waterbury group 
are uniformly 12¢ per 100 pounds first class under the 
Boston basis. From the Stamford group the rates are gen- 
erally 6¢ per 100 pounds first class under the Waterbury 
group, although in some instances the first class differ- 
ential is only 3¢. 

While it has not been possible to bring about the com- 
plete grouping adjustment recommended by the Asso- 
ciation, which contemplated a revision of rates lower 
than the Boston basis from all stations in Connecticut, 
it is believed that much has been accomplished and that 
some further adjustment may be effected later, although 
at present this is not possible because of conflict with the 
rates to and from other competitive groups. 

Attached to Traffic Bulletin No. 488, previously men- 
tioned, is a comparative statement showing the present 
all-rail rates and both the all-rail and rail-water-rail rates 
that became effective on October 27, between stations 
in the three groups affecting Connecticut and key cities 
in North Carolina. 


*x* & ® 


State Trucking Law Made Effective October 12. 
The State Public Utilities Commission advised the State 
Police Department on October 8 that active enforcement 
of the new trucking law should be made beginning Octo- 
ber 12, or as soon afterwards as the department may deem 
appropriate. 

The Commission has been actively engaged in admin- 
istrating the new trucking law and has now granted, denied 
or otherwise disposed of all pending applications except 











those very recently received. Permits and distinguishing 
plates have been issued to all who are entitled to them. 

The new Act, designed to regulate motor trucks that 
carry property for hire designating three classes—com- 
mon carriers, contract carriers and interstate carriers— 
has been in effect for more than a year. Enforcement has 
been held in abeyance during the Commission’s investi- 
gation which ended about the time of the enforcement 
announcement. The State Police have been furnished with 
copies of the law and blanks for summonses, and it is 
understood will start a wholesale campaign of stopping 
trucks which do not have plates. Not all truckers are 
subject to the regulatory law, although truck drivers 
including private carriers hauling their own merchandise 
and truckers who operate entirely within an established 
zone, both of whom operate wholly within their rights, 
may be stopped by police and questioned. 


It is understood that the Public Utilities Commission, 
whose regulation of trucks is still in the formative stage, 
is considering the desirability of distinguishing markers 
for the zone operators. 


x * * 


Commission Hits Bituminous Coal Rates of Truckers. 
In an opinion made public on October 7 by the State 
Public Utilities Commission, James G. Burroughs Truck- 
ing Company of Bridgeport was ordered, effective Octo- 
ber 19, to cancel certain of its rates for the transporta- 
tion of bituminous coal. 

Early in July the Connecticut Dump Truck Owners’ 
Association protested in a letter to the Commission th 
extremely low tariff filed by the Burroughs Company. 
The letter stated “that the rates filed by the James G. 
Burroughs Trucking Company are destructively low and 
constitute serious unfair competition. The rates also are 
inconsistent and discriminatory with respect to many 
points which are of equal distance.” 

The hearing was held on July 28 at which time the peti- 
tioner, the Burroughs Company and others appeared be- 
fore the Commission. Following lengthy testimony, briefs 
were filed by the interested party. 

In its finding the Commission said: 


“While there is nothing prohibitory from establishing 
additional points from which deliveries of coal may be 
made, there should be some reasonable relation between 
the rates charged from different points, based on distance 
and conditions. 


“Reasonable rates must have their foundations to a large 
extent in the cost of service. In the absence of some mate- 
rial difference in highway conditions, there should be no 
substantial variance in rates over equal distances. 

“An examination of: the schedule under discussion dis- 
closed many instances in which there is a material differ- 
ence in the rates established for equal distance. No ade- 
quate evidence was offered to explain in a satisfactory 
manner the alleged reasons for these variations in rates. 


“The lack of explanation of these discrepancies leads 
to the conclusion that these rates were not based on any 
formula as to cost of service, but were fixed in some 
arbitrary manner.” 

The schedule of rates filed by the Burroughs Company 
was point to point rates to various parts of the state. 
The commission ordered that reasonable rates be substi- 
tuted in keeping with those known as the Connecticut 
Dump Truck Owners’ Association Local Commodity Tariff 
No. 2. 
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Foreign Trade 


Foreign Trade Committee Meeting. The Fall session 
of the Foreign Trade Committee was opened Wednesday 
evening, October 7 with a joint meeting with the New 
Haven Foreign Trade Club at the Quinnipiack Club, New 
Haven. The meeting, considered by members as one of 
the most interesting and most instructive ever held, was 
attended by 22 export executives representing many of 
Connecticut’s largest exporters. 

The chief speaker of the evening was S. E. Hollis of 
the American Foreign Credit Underwriters Corporation, 
who spoke on the present monetary situation as it pertains 
to foreign trade. He emphasized especially the recent deval- 
vation of the French franc and other gold-bloc currencies. 
The questions submitted to Mr. Hollis immediately follow- 
ing his address promoted a very stimulating and instruc- 
tive discussion. 

With a natural love for humor, the export men laid 
aside foreign trade cares for a 15 minute round of laughter 
produced by William Willeston’s tongue and “a bag full 
of magic card tricks.” Mr. Willeston is a representative 
of the Walker Freight Services, Inc., of New York City. 

Once more taking up serious matters, the committce 
discussed topics on the agenda as follows: 


1. A situation in Spain brought about by the revolt. 

2. The prohibition of imports of certain products to 
Australia and possibility of like action in other British 
colonies, especially in the Union of South Africa. 

3. Effect of the Robinson-Patman Price Discrimina- 
tion Act in territorial markets. 

4. Foreign Trade School. 

§. Proposed changes in rates on cable and radiograms. 

All subjects were discussed adequately from every angle 
until about 10.30 P. M., when the committee adjourned 
to meet again on Wednesday evening, November 4 with 
the Export Managers’ Club of Hartford, in Hartford. 

Members of the Association’s Foreign Trade Committee 
attending the meeting were as follows: James E. Bryan, 
chairman; Leonard B. Hough; Herbert F. Beebe; Wm. H. 
Spencer; H. W. French; A. Ribadeneyra; Harold G. Far- 
well; Edgar H. Long; Royal H. Miller and A. C. Hine 
of the Association staff. Also in attendance were the fol- 
lowing members of the New Haven Foreign Trade Club: 
E. Naramore, export manager of the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corp., Middlefield; F. F. Sweeney of Thompson and Peck, 
Inc., New Haven; J. W. Noble, A. J. Petrie, A. L. Bat- 
telle, C. W. Tarbet and H. A. Lewis all of the Kolynos 
Company, New Haven; Kenneth M. Balmer, export de- 
partment of the Strouse Adler Company, New Haven; 
S. J. Stoughton of the A. D. Hendryx Company, New 
Haven and Lawrence Walsh of the Tradesmen National 
Bank of New Haven. 
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Support International Stabilization of Currency. 
Supported by the friendly codperation of Great Britain and 
the United States, the French government is now readjust- 
ing its currency in order to bring the franc into equilib- 
rium with the dollar and the pound. As a result of this 
decision the gold content of the franc has been reduced 
from 65.5 milligrams of nine-tenths fineness to a point 
that will be controlled between 49 and 43 milligrams, 
or a reduction of approximately one-third. The French 
franc will hereafter have a value of between 41% and 5 
cents instead of 6 2/3 cents as heretofore, while dollar 
exchange will be between 20.15 francs and 22.06, as 


compared with 15.18 September 25—the last date on 
which the “Poincaré franc” was quoted. 

The statement by Secretary Morgenthau announcing the 
agreement seems especially significant. It follows: 

“The United States Government as also the British and 
French Governments, declares its intention to continue to 
use appropriate available resources so as to avoid as far 
as possible any disturbance of the basis of international 
exchange resulting from the proposed readjustment. It 
will arrange for such consultation for this purpose as 
may prove necessary with the other two governments and 
their authorized agencies. 

“The government of the United States is moreover con- 
vinced, as are also the governments of France and Great 
Britain, that the success of the policy set forth above 
is linked with the development of international trade. In 
particular it attaches the greatest importance to action 
being taken without delay to relax progressively the pres- 
ent system of quotas and exchange controls with a view 
to their abolition. 

“The government of the United States, in common 
with the governments of France and Great Britain, desires 
and invites the codperation of the other nations to realize 
the policy laid down in the present declaration It trusts 
that no country will attempt to obtain an unreasonable 
competitive exchange advantage and thereby hamper the 
effort to restore more stabie economic relations, which it 
is the aim of the three governments to promote.” 

The significance of this agreement to exporters all 
over the world seems to lie in the fact that the three most 
powerful financial nations in the world have agreed to 
work together to establish and maintain an approximate 
parity between their currencies. It is not only a long 
step toward the stabilization of international currencies 
that exporters and importers so much desire, but it would 
appear to be a profound influence in promoting similar 
action elsewhere. 

Already Switzerland and the Netherlands, the two re- 
maining members of the gold bloc have announced their 
decision to follow the example of France, while Belgium, 
which has had a managed currency for some time, has 
officially expressed its cordial approval of the proposed step. 
Italy is reported to be considering similar action. It is 
not to be expected that every country in the world will 
take steps immediately to readjust its currency in rela- 
tion to the newly established ratio between the franc, 
the dollar and the pound. However, for the first time since 
the depression of international trade, there is now in 
operation a powerful influence in the direction of discour- 
aging the further employment of quotas and contin- 
gents, and in favor of the progressive relaxation of ex- 
change controls with a view towards ultimate abolition 
everywhere. 

* * * 


Present Trade Conditions in Selected Foreign Coun- 
tries. An outstanding economic development in the Ar- 
gentine market is the remarkable growth in the number 
of American branch plants established there. Many stand- 
ard American products, particularly packaged items such 
as toothpaste, are now produced in large quantities in 
Argentina. As a result of the very able work of its two 
finance ministers, the Argentine government has recently 
succeeded in balancing its budget. It now proposes to sup- 
press about 132,000 license taxes and reduce the 9,500 
others by 50% as a relief to business. Favorable crop pros- 
pects and rising prices have greatly improved the country’s 


economic position and banks are now financing the new 
crop at unusually favorable terms. 

Bermupa: The U. S.-Canada trade agreement is said 
to have caused a sharp decrease in exports of potatoes to 
Bermuda and some decline in exports of carrots and toma- 
toes. Tourist traffic is said to be very good and the islands 
are quite prosperous. 

Bouivia: All exchange transactions are now being con- 
centrated in the Banco Central, Banco Mercantil and Banco 
Nacional. Official exchange, at the rate of 50 Bs to the 
pound sterling will be provided for government require- 
ments and for the importation of prime necessities, which 
are to be rationed. Other necessities are to be imported at 
a rate to be set by the Minister of Finance somewhere 
between the official and the banking rates. Credits and 
collections continue to be poor and serious delays are 
experienced in the granting of exchange. Surcharges rang- 
ing from 20% to 275% have been imposed on all im- 
ports except foodstuffs of absolute necessity. 

Brazit: Imports from Germany are now almost equal 
to those from the United States, according to the Finan- 
cial and Economic Observer, amounting to 22.94% for 
the first quarter, as compared with 23.57% from the 
United States and 9.25% from the United Kingdom. Ger- 
many’s exports are increasing while those from the United 
States and the United Kingdom are decreasing. On the 
other hand only 9.81% of Brazil’s exports go to Germany 
as compared with 45.47% to the United States and 11.51% 
to the United Kingdom. 

Cute: Mining activity has fallen off compared with 
a year ago. Manufacturing is still active but has declined 
somewhat. Building is active but 10% smaller than in 
1935. Exports totalled 292.6 million gold pesos as com- 
pared with 251.1 million the year before, a gain of 16%. 
Imports amounted to 178.8 million pesos, compared with 
131.3 million pesos in 1935, or an increase of 32%. The 
figures are for the first six months of 1936 and 35 re- 
spectively. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Conditions are improving and em- 
ployment has declined sharply. Trade with the U. S. is 
increasing with the balance at present in favor of Czecho- 
slovakia. Because of a recent treaty with Austria the 
United States obtained a number of tariff reductions due 
to the most-favored-nation clause—chiefly on pneumatic 
tools, machinery and radios. The Bata Shoe Company, which 
now employs 22,000 people, is erecting a 15-story build- 
ing at Zlin to be used as its central administration offices. 
It will be furnished with modern office equipment, will 
be air-conditioned, and contain a series of elevators. 

FINLAND: Foreign trade is now at a record high since 
the abnormal boom of 1920, exports showing an increase 
of 20% for the first seven months of 1936 as compared 
with the same period of 1935, and imports showing a 
gain of 17%. In view of the great activity prevailing 
throughout the country Finnish business men look for a 
marked increase in imports of American products—a mar- 
ket that no alert exporter can afford to overlook. 

France: An important result of the readjustment of 
the franc to the dollar and the pound will be a revival 
of France’s export trade. It should go far toward restor- 
ing the highly profitable tourist trade starting next year. 
On the other hand, imports will be adversely affected and 
American exporters must study the altered conditions care- 
fully. Eventually, however, it is believed that the ex- 
change will result in the abolition of the highly complex 
system of quotas erected by France in recent years, which 


have curtailed imports in many lines. Continued on page 26 
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BUSINESS 


General Summary. Business activity during September 
expanded sharply maintaining the upward trend that has 
persisted since March. As a result of the advance of 4.7% 
over August, the general business index was at the 
highest level since the first quarter of 1930. Manufactur- 
ing activity, measured both by the number of man-hours 
worked and by factory employment was not only the best 
for any month since 1929 but was also back approximately 
to the estimated normal. Freight carloadings originating in 
Connecticut gained more than seasonally over August and 
metal tonnage advanced about a point to —15.4°%. Cotton 
mill activity reversed the downward trend of the pre- 
ceding month and was only slightly below normal. Build- 


Re ere erry 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


GENERAL BUSINESS 








PATTERN 


duction for several weeks. Cotton consumption, after slack- 
ening in August, came back strongly in September and 
early October. Orders for goods during the past few weeks 
have been exceptionally heavy and in some lines mills are 
sold out for several months ahead. 

The index of wholesale prices compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor moved slightly higher during the four 
weeks ended October 3, the composite index rising 0.5%. 
The price of farm products during this period advanced 
3%; foods were up 1%, while all other commodities rose 
0.3%. 

Further increases in the cost of living occurred in Sep- 
tember. Compared with August, the cost of rent was up 












































ing construction work in progress maintained the upward 
climb that has been in evidence since the middle of 1935. 
Bank debits to individual accounts in the four weeks ended 
October 7 exceeded the corresponding 1935 period by 4%. 
Data available for October indicate a continuation of the 
recovery. Average daily freight carloadings for the first 
ten days of the month were 7% above August whereas the 
normal seasonal gain is less than 2%. 

In the United States, business activity also showed im- 
provement over August but the rise was limited to less 
than 1%. Electric power production and freight carload- 
ings, although actually at the highest level of the year, 
remained at the August level when seasonal influences had 
been removed. Steel ingot production also increased only 
seasonally while the output of pig-iron, reflecting in part 
the shortage of steel scrap, rose 4% over the previous 
month. New orders for machine tools dipped moderately 
below August but were 48% above September 1935. Auto- 
mobile production slowed down as producers prepared to 
assemble 1937 models. Steel ingot production has risen to 
76% of capacity but further increases are hampered by 
equipment which is out of repair. Orders on hand are re- 
ported to be sufficient to maintain the present rate of pro- 
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1.3%, clothing 0.5%, and food 0.3%. The rise in the 
cost of rent has been particularly rapid during the past year 
and has reflected the growing demand for housing facilities 
that has resulted from improved economic conditions. 


Financial. The number and gross liabilities of business 
failures in Connecticut during the four weeks ended Octo- 
ber 10 decreased 28% from the corresponding period of 
1935. On the other hand, the number of new corporations 
increased 5%. Real estate activity increased more than sea- 
sonally over the preceding four-week period; the number 
of real estate sales exceeded the same 1935 period by 45% 
and was the highest for this season of the year since 1930. 
The value of mortgage loans continued to run above last 
year’s level. 


Construction. Building activity in Connecticut increased 
somewhat more than seasonally in September and early 
October. On October 15, construction was started on a 
$75,000 addition to the plant of the Chase Brass and 
>Copper Company of Waterbury. On October 14, work 
was begun on a $50,000 addition for the Stanley Works 
of New Britain, and the general contract was awarded 












































































































































































































































for a 4-story addition to the State Trade School in Stam- 
ford. 

The value of building contracts awarded in 37 eastern 
states in September declined from the high August level 
but increased 34% over September 1935. New residentia! 
building also fell off more than seasonally from a month 
earlier. However, compared with twelve months earlier, 
residential building showed a gain of 85% while public 
works and utility projects advanced 7% and all other non- 
residential building 35%. 


Labor and Industry. As mentioned above, manufac- 
turing activity showed pronounced gains during Septem- 
ber. The index of the number of man-hours worked rose 
to only 2% below normal compared with -11% in August 
and —15% a year earlier. Factory employment, according 
to the preliminary index, was 0.5% above normal in Sep- 
tember against —1.6% in the previous month and -5% 
in September 1935. More than the usual seasonal advance 
over August in the number of man-hours worked occurred 
in all cities for which reports have been received, the in- 
creases being particularly sharp in Hartford, Bridgeport, 
New Britain and New Haven. Compared with a year pre- 
vious, the increase of 23% in Hartford was outstanding. 
New Britain and New Haven showed gains of 13% while 
Bristol and Bridgeport exceeded September 1935 by 7% 
and 4%, respectively. Employment in Waterbury brass fac- 
tories jumped 5% over August, was the highest since 
October 1929 and above the average for any year from 
1922 to 1928. Employment in Torrington plants increased 
1.5% over August and was also the greatest since late 
1929. The average weekly wage for factory employees in 
Connecticut in August, the latest month for which data 
are available, was 6.9% above August, 1935. For the 
first eight months of the year, the increase averaged 6.6%. 


Trade. Retail trade, seasonally adjusted, was slightly more 
active in the United States in September than in August. 
The index of sales by department stores compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Board stood at 88 compared with 87 
in August. 


Transportation. Freight carloadings originating in Con- 
necticut advanced to 13% below normal in September from 
—13.4% a month earlier. Loadings of building materials 
on the New Haven Road were 58% above September last 
year. Shipments of merchandise in less-than-carload lots 
remained approximately at last year’s level. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Continued from page 24 


SoutH Arrica: The recently formed South African 
Reciprocal Trade Committee has sent a delegate to Wash- 
ington to present South Africa’s appeal for reconsideration 
of the Department of Agriculture’s quarantine regulations 
against the importation of fruits from that country. Other 
steps along the same line are being planned with a view 
to maintaining friendly relations with that important mar- 
ket and averting the threatened boycott of American 
goods. Continued expansion in the use of electric power 
in South Africa makes this a most important market for 
electrical machinery and supplies of all kinds. The mining 
industry alone spent $10 million for power and lighting 
equipment last year, while household appliances, batteries, 
radios and electric refrigerators continue in good demand. 
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Editorial Note: 
if the amount of good business literature warrants, a 
brief description of the books and pamphlets which, 
in the opinion of a business librarian and the editor, 
will be helpful to the business man. This month’s 
suggestions are made by Miss Mildred Potter, Busi- 
ness Librarian, Hartford. 


In this column will appear monthly, 


Accounting Systems: Their Design & Installation— 
Thompson, William R. 

Third edition of a splendid book on accounting. Lists 
as illustrations accounting systems for a wholesale house, 
a department store, a manufacturing concern, an invest- 
ment house and an endowed hospital. 


Advertising For Immediate Sales—Caples, John 

Mr. Caples, an authority on the subject of advertising, 
has published another great book. This one tells how ad- 
vertisers have dealt with the present-day public mind to 
produce immediate sales. It is easy to read and will help 
to bring one’s advertising knowledge up-to-date. 


How To Protect Business Ideas—Leahy, William H. 

The time of the manufacturer is too fully occupied 
with problems pertaining to the industrial processes to 
permit an extended study of the law of patents and trade- 
marks. This book is an understandable résumé of the law 
relating to copyrights, trade-marks, patents, labels, etc. 
It is a valuable addition to any library. 


—On Going Into Business—Baker, J. C., Kennedy, 
W. D. & Malott, D. W. 

The authors agree that employment under present con- 
ditions is difficult. However, they do insist that a demand 
does exist for energetic men who carefully plan their 
job-seeking efforts. The valuable suggestions outlined in 
this book are for educated men who are looking for em- 
ployment—either a first job or for a better one. 


Our Silver Debacle—Westerfield, R. B. 

Mr. Westerfield, professor of Political Economy at Yale 
University, charges those who have been responsible for 
the silver policies with wreaking havoc through the dis- 
astrous effects of their programs. He states facts on the 
whole scope of the government’s silver operations and its 
results. 


Problem Of Investment—Shaffner, F. I. 

Recent legislation has changed the market status of 
securities. If one is to interpret correctly today’s security 
prices and trends it is essential to be familiar with these 
regulations and their effect upon present and future values 
in the stock market. This book should help the investor 
clarify the situation. 


Psychology Of Human Relations For Executives— 
Rosenstein, J. L. 

Stresses practical material which discusses the actual 
everyday problems of the “human factor” in industry; 
why and how these problems arise; what they indicate; 
and better methods of prevention and correction. 





A CENTURY TURNS AT COLT’S 


Continued from page 5 


vated his every thought and action, except in a far more 
scientific manner and in keeping with present economic 
trends. 

If reverie came, as it would, he could scarcely refrain 
from wandering back through the years to 1830 when he 
sat whittling day after day, so painstakingly, that first 
model of a Colt pistol, as the slow moving brig ‘“Corlo” 
sailed lazily for months on a round trip to Calcutta. Hart- 
ford born of a successful business-minded father and a 
thoughtful mother who appreciated her son’s early interest 
in firearms, Sam Colt would no doubt prefer to relive his 
life again, as before, rather than to follow the unromantic 
path of business and finance urged upon him by his father. 
He would go through the pain of admitting to his father 
that his first finished gun model had blown up in his hand, 
and with it the money his father had invested in it. He 
would go through the misfortune and despair that fixed 
his determination to build a revolving pistol that would 
one day startle the world and make him wealthy and 
famous. He would earn money for experiments at the despi- 
cable job in his father’s textile mill at Ware, Mass. and 
by masquerading as “Dr. Coult” of Bombay while lec- 
turing throughout the country on the effects of oxide 
gas “Laughing Gas” (Colt was the first to demonstrate its 
use widely). 


To protect his ideas he would go to Europe as he did in 
1835 when he patented his revolving arm idea in Eng- 
land. Once more he would use his persuasive wiles on his 
father as he did to finance his United States patent in 1836. 


Perhaps he would have realized success earlier if he had 
remained in Hartford to promote his first company—The 
Patent Arms Mfg. Company—rather than to start it in 
New Jersey where quarrels with business associates and 
hardships of selling and finance continued to dog his steps, 
except for a few short-lived flares of hope which came 
from the large orders received from Texans, (then fight- 
ing against great odds to gain their freedom from Mexico) 
and from the few small orders for arms put to good use 
in saving the lives of hundreds of Americans while fight- 
ing the Seminole Indians in Florida. 


Those were bitter years from 1842 to 1847 after the 
Paterson factory closed its doors! But the years that fol- 
lowed that first government contract for Colt pistols, 
which Eli Whitney filled in his arm works in New Haven, 
ah! they were worth the struggle. The revolving pistol won 
“its stirrups” with the hard fighting Texans and the U. S. 
Army in the Mexican War. Reverie took him back to the 
happier, more prosperous days in Hartford on Pearl and 
Grove Streets while making pistols in his shop and planning 
his Armory in the South Meadows. It was built like an H 
and Elihu Root helped to design 1400 machines to make 
the pistols and rifles. (Samuel Colt also developed several 
rifles and shotguns using heavy hammers and percussion 
caps). That was a happy day when the plant started back 
in 1855. He remembered too his home on the hill which 
was planned and built (the Armsmear—now a home for 
the aged left by the Colt estate) about 1856. Those were 
busy days—too busy for a tired man. 
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When they buried Colonel Colt on that cold January 
day in 1862 they laid to rest one of the most incredible, 
persevering men of history—one who left his stamp on 
the minds of men and whose inventions shaped the des- 
tinies of nations. His unfinished task fell into the lap of 
his lieutenants led by Colonel Colt’s former right hand 
man and superintendent, Elisha K. Root who became presi- 
dent for three years until his death in 1865. From the 
close of the Civil War until 1870 Colt’s altered many 
of its models to handle the new metallic cartridge ammu- 
nition which had been developing slowly in Europe for 
some time previous. New center fire .45 caliber and .44-40 
caliber revolvers were brought out and officially adopted 
by the United States Military service as the superior side 
arms of the day (1873). 

But when the tramping feet of armed men ceased for 
home pursuits, demand for arms dwindled rapidly. To 
fill the gap a number of peacetime inventions were pro- 
duced, among them being sewing machines, typesetters, 
ticket cancelers, hay loaders, printing machines, marine 
engines, portable engines, lawn mowers, bench loading 
rifles, shotguns and Derringers. During the peaceful 70’s 
and 80’s Colt’s also developed Double Action Revo/vers 
and before the turn of the century it had associated with it 
Dr. Gatling, the famous inventor of the Gatling Gun, 
which fired 1000 shots per minute. 

The tempo of activity in arms was again whipped to 
feverish heat during the Spanish American war where 
Colt’s arms played a prominent part in driving the Spanish 
armies from Cuba and the Philippines. From the beginning 
of the 20th Century until the hysterical plant activity of 
the World War, Colt’s developed automatic pistols and 
machine guns, with many of which was linked the name 
of John Browning, whose long list of inventions in the 
automatic arms field including the famous Browning 
machine gun, are acknowledged up to the present time 
as the most effective yet produced. 

Thus we have completed the highlights of the Colt Cen- 
tury up to the titanic activity of the World War including 
the development of peacetime products since. Of detail 
and personalities, other than Samuel Colt, the founder, we 
have given few of the facts which would fill volumes, 
some of which will be related in the story on “Firearms” 
when later presented. Born in an era of physical struggle and 
taking a prominent part in the winning of every conflict, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company, has won the high- 
est laurels in peace and war. When men cease to believe 
in war as a means to selfish ends then Colt’s will direct all 
its mechanical ingenuity into the production of peacetime 
products which even now engage the greatest number of 
its man-power. 

The present officers of the company are: Samuel M. 
Stone, president; F. C. Nichols, vice president; F. T. 
Moore, vice president and general works manager; A. L. 
Ulrich, secretary; H. D. Fairweather, treasurer; L. T. 
Goodrich, assistant treasurer; Einer Sather, assistant secre- 
tary. The general managers of the divisions are: S. W. 
Dimick, arms; D. G. Phelps, electrical; G. R. Porter, auto- 
san and B. F. Conner, plastics. 





Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 


CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 
belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
veyors, cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 


FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 
capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 
Address S. E. 90. 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. Empty casks by car load or truck load. Size approxi- 
mately 40” long 34” diameter. 7%” staves and 1” heads. One head 
removed but included together with the hoops in the cask. Suitable 
for repacking any heavy material up to 2,000 Ibs. Price very reason- 
able depending on quantity. The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, 
Connecticut. 


FOR SALE. Ideal water-front property with dock and railroad spur 
on Quinnipiac River, New Haven. Location excellent for erection of 
bulk oil or gasoline storage plant, or for manufacturer desiring direct 
outlet and inlet for water-borne tonnage. Address S. E. 92. 


FOR SALE. Bliss Gang Press in good condition. 100” between up- 
rights Equipped with punches and dies. Can be seen in operation. For 
sale very reasonable. Waterbury Mattress Company, Benedict and West 
Clay Streets, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Section 


FOR SALE. The former home and factory of C. L. Wetherbee at 
22 Evergreen Avenue, Middletown, Conn. Factory has 6,000 sq. ft. 
suitable for light manufacturing, of wood frame mill construction 
with sprinkler system and low pressure steam heat with unit heaters 
and oil burner. The house has 7 rooms with hot water heat and 
oil burner. For further information write Franklin Wetherbee, Middle- 
town, Conn. 


wanted to buy 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 
cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 
distributed through the hardware trade. Address your offerings to 
S. E. 89. 

MANUFACTURER WANTED. A syndicate, recently formed to 
market automobile trailers, desires to locate a manufacturer in New 
Engl-nd who can produce 15,000 trailers a year for the next three 
years. Syndicate is prepared to supply designs, to cooverate in patent 
matters and to assist in financing the undertaking. Write editor for 
further details. 


WANTED TO BUY. Toledo style platform scale, large dial. Address 
The Waterbury Mattress Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


employment 


ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER. Can furnish A-1 refer- 
ences. Experience, several years’ assistant to comptroller of a large 
corporation. Thorough 
and financial 
P. W. 332. 


knowledge of office management, accounting 


Working knowledge of Address 


statements. costs. 


SALESMAN. Man with broad office and executive training experi- 
enced in selling both department and jobbing trade, desires position 
where there is an opportunity for advancement through honest work 
and intelligent effort. Nominal salary until worth is proved. For 
further details address P. W. 335. 

ACCOUNTiNG AND FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE. 17 years of 
experience in general accounting, costs, budgets, systems and auditing. 
Mature executive with record of accomplishments as controller and 
as secretary and treasurer, competent organizer. Desires connection 
with a manufacturing organization having accounting, cost and pro- 
duction control development problems. Married, American, Protestant, 
Employed at present. Address P. W. 336. 


EXECUTIVE. Man with very broad experiente qualified to fill posi- 
tion as manager, treasurer or accounting manager, seeks connection 
anywhere in the United States. References exchanged during inter- 
view. Salary requirement consistent with 


bility. Address P. W. 338. 


opportunity and _ responsi- 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. College graduate who has had 
more than 20 years’ experience in the operating end of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest wire companies, several years as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of a machine tool company, and several years in the 
same capacity for a well known producer of textile machinery, seeks 
either an executive or experimental connection, preferably in New Eng- 
land territory. He will accept a desirable location anywhere. For fur- 
ther information and interview address P. W. 339. 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHER. Man who has had very broad 
experience in all phases of industrial photography as well as some 
commercial and portrait experience, seeks to locate a position with a 
large industrial organization preferably where he will be in charge of 
all phases of work. For the past 16 years he has been photographer 
and production man for a large gravure concern and from which he 
can secure exceptional references as to his ability. For further details 
and references address P. W. 340. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE. An executive of a Connecticut estab- 
lishment who has recently severed his connection now seeks to repre- 
sent a number if small manufacturers desiring to place their products 
on sale with large chain stores and syndicates. Because of his experi- 
ence and close contact with these large outlets he is in a position to 
render a real service to small producers who at present have no sales 
force. For further particulars and interview address P. W. 341. 
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no longer a threat to profits 


Most accidents don’t happen—they grow from in- 
difference, carelessness, lack of efficient direction. 


For Danger is a red vine—coiling about men and 
machines, threatening the flow of production. 


This is how American Mutual sees danger ... and 
attacks the safety problems of its policyholders. Our engi- 
neers do more than install mechanical guards . .. they 
dig down for the root of the vine that is poisoning profits. 


To our policyholders, workmen’s compensation insurance 
is an integral part of production—truly an opportunity for 
3 profits. One from this economical safety work that lowers 
accident costs; another from medical service that aims to 
restore injured men to their jobs; a third from the cash 
dividend that has always been paid. 


Since 1887, all policyholders have received 20% or 


‘ 50,000 executives 


more each year more than $50,000,000 in all. 


The Hartford Rayon Corp. of Rocky Hill, Conn., 
have saved $8,161.74 through American Mutual 
dividends on workmen’s compensation insurance 
returned to them during the past seven years. 


These 3 profits have made 50,000 executives actively 
interested in workmen’s compensation insurance. They 
would recommend that you read “How Twelve Companies 
Saved More Than A Million Dollars”. Write for your copy. 


Admitted Assets: $23,809,545.32 Liabilities: $19,424,978.69 
Surplus to policyholders: $4,384,566.63 
As of December 31, 1935 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Elevator, Bur- 
glary, and other forms of Casualty Insurance are written 
by American Mutual;: Fire Insurance by our associate, 
Allied American Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 


... an American Mutual Policy . . . an Opportunity for 3 Profits 


AMERICAN MUTU 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPA® 


* BRANCHES IN OF THE 


COUNTRY’S 


PRINGI 


Including: BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Newfield Bldg., 1188 Main St—HARTFORD, CONN., 12 Haynes St. 
Executive Offices: 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


Passenger —Express—Freight 


Refrigerator—U. S. Mail Service Ae 


INTERCOASTAL & FAR EAST SERVICE Ses ei Da 
Fast, frequent and dependable a aaaat 
WESTBOUND 
From NEW a and BOSTON 
T 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR, SAN FRANCISCO 
and oa PORTS 


HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
and STRAITS SETTLEMENTS First Compa G 
HOMEWARD , ee aaa 
via Panama " 
From PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
HAWAII and PACIFIC COAST 
via Suez 
FORTNIGHTLY 
From PHILIPPINES, STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, SUEZ, 
ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, GENOA and 
acre pee 


O 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 
FORTNIGHTLY FROM 
ALEXANDRIA, NAPLES, GENOA and 
——— 


NEW YORK sad BOSTON LETTERHEADS Pb 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address . A , ; 
: , P'"The Case, Lockwood and Brainard Company | Case, Lockwood and Brainard Company 
Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. , a 


Ce om i 
29 Broadway Digby 4-3260 177 State St. Hubbard 0221 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Two Sailings a Week; 
Gervice to 22 Ports 


With a fleet of 32 

steamers and mo- 

torships, American- 

Hawaiian and its 

wholly-owned 

subsidiary, the 

Williams Line, pro- 

vides two sailings each week— 

East and West—thus affording the 

(Be oS I most frequent sailings, as well as 
ow OTTO ENGRAVIUNG the most extensive service in the 

Intercoastal Trade. 


* 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brarnarp Co. 
Hartrorp [1936] CoNnNECTICUT 








